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November 1952 
Dear Reader: 

Your response to our special Christmas gift 
subscription offer last December was most heartening-- 
it helped greatly in doubling the circulation of WOR- 
SHIP during the past year. Certainly we're proud of 
readers so enthusiastic about the apostolate, 


The postcard insert in this issue may be a mi- 
sance, keeping the magazine from opening immediately to 
your favorite section, Yet we're confident it will be 
a pleasant nuisance when you find that you can give WOR- 
SHIP twelve times to three friends (or critics) for 
only $6.00. A year of appreciation to the one, a year 
of revelation to the other ! 


Staff artists have anticipated the wishes of 
our many readers who are going to write us about our 
Christmas cards, The assortment may not be large, but 
we feel it meets the high challenge of the Christmas 
mystery not merely from the message viewpoint, but al- 
so by reason of artistic design, paper stock, and ex- 
cellence of printing. Details on another page, 


Do you remember when you made your last worth- 
while purchase for a penny? Well, a good Advent hymn 
should be a worthwhile purchase, And you may obtain 
copies of either the Rorate Caeli or Alma Redemptoris 
Mater giving both English and Latin texts set to the 
traditional chant melody in modern notation for just 
one cent apiece (with discounts even forbulk orders! i). 
Fantastic? Send and see, 

Sincerely. 


)). a’ 
Promotion 
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FORMERLY "ORATE FRATRES” 
VOLUME XXVI, NUMBER 12 NOVEMBER, 1952 


ARCHBISHOP CARROLL AND THE LITURGY 
IN THE VERNACULAR 


HE trend toward a more generous use of the vernacular 

in the liturgy which has gained considerable headway 

of recent years in certain countries of Europe is too 

well known to readers of WorsuiP to be rehearsed here. 

It is a movement which has been attracting increasing 
attention in the United States, and in view of that fact it may be 
of interest to students of the liturgy to know the views once held 
by the father of the American hierarchy on this subject of current 
interest. 

John Carroll (1735-1815) came of old American stock, having 
been born at Upper Marlboro, Maryland, on January 8, 1735. By 
reason of the penal legislation against Catholics in colonial Mary- 
land the only formal education he could receive in his native land 
was a short period of schooling in the furtive little academy at 
Bohemia Manor which was located in Cecil County near the Penn- 
sylvania-Maryland border. Fortunately, the family was one of 
means and they were able, therefore, to send young Carroll abroad 
where he secured a finished education at the Jesuit schools of 
St. Omer and Liége, entered the Society of Jesus, was ordained a 
priest, and spent several years on the continent and in England 
as a teacher and missionary. He was thirty-nine years of age when 
he returned home in 1774 after an absence from his family and 
friends of more than a quarter of a century.’ 

The young American priest arrived in the land of his birth on 
the eve of the revolution that would win for his country its inde- 


‘For full biographical details cf. the two-volume work of Peter Guilday, 
The Life and Times of John Carroll, Archbishop of Baltimore, 1735-1815 
(New York, 1922). 
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pendence. Cut off as they then were from contact with ecclesias- 
tical superiors in England, it became necessary for the few and 
scattered Catholics to seek some kind of organization. After pro- 
longed negotiations the Holy See finally named Carroll as superior 
of the missions of the United States. This important step in the 
history of the Church in America occurred on June 9, 1784. 

Besieged as he was from the very outset by a multitude of 
problems in his efforts to bring the little Catholic flock through 
these critical pioneer days for both Church and State, Carroll was 
confronted —even before he knew of his appointment from Rome 
—with the very unpleasant duty of answering a serious attack upon 
Catholicism that had been made by a priest who had recently 
apostatized from the Church, the Maryland-born ex-Jesuit, Charles 
Henry Wharton. Wharton’s pamphlet of nearly forty pages was 
published at Philadelphia in the early summer of 1784 and was 
entitled A Letter to the Roman Catholics of the City of Worcester 
(England) where he had been stationed for some years before 
his return to the United States in 1783. 

The appearance of the Wharton work, polished and urbane as it 
was in both style and tone, made it imperative that a Catholic 
answer should be furnished to his attack upon the Church’s doc- 
trines, and for this task it was decided that Father Carroll was the 
best equipped of all the American priests of the time to provide 
an adequate reply. It was in no sense a congenial assignment and 
yet Carroll sensed the importance of the issue at stake and was at 
pains to outline the dangers to the integrity of faith for American 
Catholics if an answer were not forthcoming to Wharton. John 
Carroll expressed the high evaluation which he revealed all through 
his life on American Catholics maintaining kindly and charitable 
relations with their fellow citizens of other religious faiths when 
he said: 


“But even this prospect should not have induced me to engage in 
the controversy, if I could fear that it would disturb the harmony now 
subsisting amongst all christians in this country, so blessed with civil 
and religious liberty; which if we have the wisdom and temper tv pre- 
serve, America may come to exhibit a proof to the world, that general 
and equal toleration, by giving a free circulation to fair argument, is the 
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sias- most effectual method to bring all denominations of christians to an 
and unity of faith.” * 

ro- 
a Carroll worked hard at the job during the summer of 1784 and 


the in the autumn of that year Frederick Green, a printer at Annapolis, 
brought out his brochure which was almost three times the length 
of Wharton’s and which bore the title, An Address to the Roman 


he Catholics of the United States of America. Library facilities were 
wes severely limited at that early date and among the meager sources 
ine at his command Carroll had found much helpful material in the 
pon work of the English priest, Joseph Berington, called State and 
saline Behaviour of English Catholics from the Reformation to the Year 
alien 1780 (London, 1780). Both sides of the Wharton-Carroll contro- 
ne versy were widely read among interested Anglicans and Catholics 
wes in England during the next few years. The English Catholics were 
utes at that time still under the heavy pressure of the penal laws of 
fae earlier years to which the Catholic relief act of June, 1778, had 
only opened a faint prospect of future remedy. 
i Several years after the appearance of his answer to Wharton 
‘olic the American superior expressed to Berington the admiration he 
eae. had for the latter’s book and suggested further subjects for the pen 


the of the gifted English priest who by this time had attained consid- 
erable fame by his able, if at times unconventional, writings. 


= It was in the course of this letter— undated but from internal 
a evidence known to have been written in 1787 — that there occurred 
tee a strong plea for the liturgy in the vernacular. Carroll stated that 
“a in his judgment the two principal obstacles to a proper under- 
ugh standing of Catholicism by Protestants were the character and 


ile extent of the spiritual jurisdiction of the Holy See and the use of 
the Latin language in the liturgy. He then told Berington: 


hen 
“With respect to the latter point, I cannot help thinking that the 
alteration of the Church discipline ought not only to be solicited, but 
sien insisted on as essential to the service of God and benefit of mankind. 
we Can there be anything more preposterous than for a small district con- 
civil taining in extent no more than Mount Libanus and a trifling territory 
ane at the foot of it, to say nothing of the Greeks, Armenians, Coptics, etc., 
the *A Catholic Clergyman [John Carroll] An Address to the Roman Catholics 


of the United States of America (Annapolis, 1784), p. 114. 
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to have a ‘liturgy’ in their proper idiom and on the other hand for an 
immense extent of Countries containing G.B., Ireland, also N. Am., the 
W. Indies etc. to be obliged to perform divine service in an unknown 
tongue; and in this country either for want of books or inability to read, 
the great part of our congregations must be utterly ignorant of the 
meaning and sense of the publick offices of the Church. It may have 
been prudent, for aught I know, to refuse a compliance in this instance 
with the insulting and reproachful demands of the first reformers; but to 
continue the practice of the Latin liturgy in the present state of things 
must be owing either to chimerical fears of innovation or to indolence 
and inattention in the first pastors of the national Churches in not joining 
to solicit or indeed ordain this necessary alteration.* 


This striking statement was so much in sympathy with Bering- 
ton’s own views on the question that he took the liberty of pub- 
licizing it in the controversy in which he was then engaged with 
his superior, John Douglass, Vicar Apostolic of the London District. 
As a consequence Carroll received letters of protest against the 
stand he had taken from several quarters in the British Isles where 
there then existed rather grave tension between conflicting groups 
within the Catholic body. Among those who deprecated his opin- 
ions on the liturgy in the vernacular were John Thomas Troy, O.P., 
Archbishop of Dublin, who informed Carroll that he had written a 
pastoral letter of some sixty pages against the proposal, and Arthur 
O'Leary, O.F.M., chaplain to the Spanish Embassy in London and 
a famous controversialist of the period. 

But John Carroll was not a man to be easily frightened or dis- 
suaded from his views. He replied to O’Leary’s strictures on his 
criticism of Pope Clement XIV for having suppressed the Jesuits 
and for his opinions on the liturgy, and in acknowledging that he 
had used Berington’s book in preparing his reply to Wharton, 
Carroll then informed the Franciscan: 

* Archives of the Archdiocese of Baltimore, Special C, C-1, Carroll to Ber- 
ington, Baltimore [1787], copy. The version of this letter in Guilday, op. cit., 
I, 130, differs in a number of particulars from the original copy. 

‘For the internal strife among the Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland 
during the 1780’s cf. Bernard Ward, The Dawn of the Catholic Revival in 
England, 1781-1803, 2 volumes (London, 1909), passim, and the briefer 


account in David Mathew, Catholicism in England, 1535-1935 (London, 
1936), pp. 136-158. 
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ARCHBISHOP CARROLL 


“In a letter to him [Berington] and before I had a thought of ever 
being in my present station, I expressed a wish that the pastors of the 
Church would see cause to grant to this extensive continent jointly with 
England and Ireland, etc. the same privilege as is enjoyed by many 
churches of infinitely less extent; that of having their liturgy in their 
own language; for I do indeed conceive that one of the most popular 
prejudices against us is that our public prayers are unintelligible to our 
hearers. Many of the poor people, and the negroes generally, not being 
able to read, have no technical help to confine their attention.” 


But being the true realist that he was Carroll made it plain to 
O'Leary that Berington had attributed to him projects in the United 
States which far exceeded his powers, projects in which, as he 
candidly added, “I should find no co-operation from my clerical 
brethren in America, were I rash enough to attempt their intro- 
duction upon my own authority.” 5 

Meanwhile, of course, Father Berington was delighted with 
Carroll’s broad approach to the question of the liturgy and other 
matters discussed in their correspondence, and in a letter of March, 
1788, he remarked that for some time they had been hearing in 
England that he was designed for what he called “the American 
Mitre,” although a recent report had it that the rumor was prema- 
ture. He was sorry if it should turn out that Carroll was not to be 
the first American bishop, for, as he said, “With your liberality of 
mind, we had every reason to know, that the Catholic Church of 
the United States would have been raised on proper foundations.” ® 
But the report that had circulated among the English Catholics 
about Carroll was at length verified and on November 6, 1789, 
Pope Pius VI erected the Diocese of Baltimore and named John 
Carroll as its first ordinary. He was consecrated by Bishop Charles 
Walmesley, O.S.B., at Lulworth Castle, one of the estates of the 
wealthy English Catholic, Thomas Weld, on August 15, 1790, and 
after some weeks spent among his English friends the new bishop 
returned to his immense charge at the close of that year. 

After he had attended to the most pressing problems demanding 
his attention Carroll sent out a call to the priests to assemble at 


*Carroll to O’Leary, Baltimore, undated, cited in Guilday, op. cit., I, 131. 
*Berginton to Carroll, Oscot near Birmingham, March 27, 1788, quoted 
in Guilday, op. cit., I, 132. 
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Baltimore on November 7, 1791, for the first synod of the infant 
diocese. He was in session with his twenty-two priests for four days 
and on November 10 they drew up the regulations which should 
govern the carrying out of the ceremonies and offices of the Church 
for Sundays and the principal feast days of the ecclesiastical year. 

In the synod of November, 1791, the advanced position assumed 
by Carroll in his correspondence of 1787-1788 with Berington and 
O'Leary on the subject of a vernacular liturgy was greatly modi- 
fied. Whether or not he made any attempt during the synod to 
implement his ideas of earlier years, we have no way of knowing. 
In all likelihood the realization of his lack of power to decide such 
matters without reference to the Holy See, plus the fine balance 
and common sense which never seemed to fail Carroll during his 
long and eventful life, prompted him to pass over the question 
until a more propitious time. 

At any rate, among the synodal rules it was specified that at 
Masses on Sundays and feast days the gospel of the day should be 
read in the vernacular, but that was the only mention made of it 
here. At afternoon Vespers benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 
was ordered with a catechetical instruction to follow, and in this 
connection it was added, “Optandum est ut inter officia hymni 
aliqui aut preces lingua vernacula cantentur—It is desirable that 
some hymns or prayers be sung in the mother tongue during the 
services.”’ In cases where there was but a single priest to carry 
out all the ceremonies it was prescribed that after he had heard 
confessions and completed preparations for Mass there should be 
recited either the litany of the Holy Name or of Loretto — unless 
the choir should wish to sing in the “lingud vernaculd.” After Mass 
the whole congregation was to recite, once more in the vernacular, 
the Lord’s prayer, the Hail Mary, the Apostles’ Creed, and the acts 
of faith, hope, and charity.* These were the only references to the 
liturgical use of English in the synodal decrees. 

Seventeen years after this first diocesan synod of the United 
States, on April 8, 1808, Rome raised the premier see to the status 

*Concilia provincialia Baltimori habita ab anno 1829 usque ad annum 1849 


(Baltimore, 1851), p. 20. 
8 Ibid. 
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ARCHBISHOP CARROLL 


of the Archdiocese of Baltimore with suffragan sees at New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Bardstown. The interval had witnessed 
grave disturbances and dangers to the unity and integrity of faith 
among the American Catholics by reason of the abuses of lay 
trusteeism and the clash of rival national groups within the Church. 
Therefore, when the consecration ceremonies of the new bishops 
were held at Baltimore in late October and early November, 1810, 
Archbishop Carroll took the occasion of the prelates’ presence in 
his see city for a series of conferences with his coadjutor bishop, 
Leonard Neale, and the three suffragans, John Cheverus of Boston, 
Michael Egan, O.F.M., of Philadelphia, and Benedict J. Flaget, 
S.S., of Bardstown, in order that they might offer some remedy to 
the situation. 

That there had arisen differences in practice, insofar as the use 
of the vernacular in the liturgy was concerned, was evident by the 
regulations enacted by the bishops at this time, for among them 
there was found the following: 

“It is being made known to the Archbishop and Bishops that there 
exists a difference of opinion and practice among some of the clergy of 
the United States concerning the use of the vernacular language in any 
part of the public service, and in the administration of the Sacraments. 
It is hereby enjoined on all Priests not only to celebrate the whole Mass 
in the Latin language, but likewise when they administer Baptism, the 
Holy Eucharist, Penance and Extreme Unction, to express the necessary 
and essential form of those Sacraments in the same tongue according to 
the Roman ritual; but it does not appear contrary to the injunctions of 
the Church to say in the vernacular language the prayers previous and 
subsequent to those Sacred forms, provided however, that no translation 
of those prayers shall be made use of except one authorized by the 
concurrent approbation of the Bishops of this ecclesiastical Province, 
which translation will be printed as soon as it can be prepared under 
their inspection. In the meantime the translation of the late venerable 
Bishop Challoner may be made use of.” ® 


The various manifestations of the mind of John Carroll on the 
subject of the liturgy in the vernacular between 1787 and 1810 
*The volume cited above contains the synodal regulations of 1791, but only 
“quidam ex articulis” from the disciplinary rules of the hierarchy’s meeting 


in 1810 (pp. 25-28), and that on the vernacular is not among them. The 
passage quoted in the text has been taken from Guilday, op. cit., II, 592. 
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provide an interesting insight into a minor aspect of the life of the 
first Archbishop of Baltimore. The liberal attitude which he dis- 
played in his letters to clerical correspondents in England as super- 
ior of the American missions during the late 1780's gave way before 
the practical difficulties which he encountered after he had as- 
sumed the episcopal character. We find, therefore, that the regula- 
tions of the synod of 1791, over which he presided as bishop, per- 
mitted only a very limited use of the vernacular. And by 1810 the 
harassed Archbishop of Baltimore was so plagued by administra- 
tive problems of all kinds arising within his ecclesiastical province 
that he joined with his fellow bishops in November of that year 
in discovntenancing the abuses that had appeared in the form of 
unwarranted use of the vernacular by priests in some parts of the 
country, even in the celebration of the Mass.° 

No American churchman of that age could be found who would 
more quickly frown upon practices of this kind without the proper 
permission of the Holy See than John Carroll. Yet had he lived in 
a more disciplined age, when he might have moved forward on 
this question without the danger of giving further rein to unruly 
trustees, rebellious priests, and quarreling nationalist groups within 
the American Church, it is safe to say that Archbishop Carroll 
would have been in the vanguard of any movement to bring the 
sublime offices of the Church closer to the faithful and to those 
outside the fold by having as much as possible of the liturgical 
services performed in a language which they fully understood. 


Joun Tracy EL Is 


* But these modifications snould not cause one to lose sight of the impor- 
tant fact that the regulations issued in 1810 by Carroll and his suffragans 
imply permission for priests to employ a maximum of English in administer- 
ing the sacraments. In fact, the bishops seemingly took for granted in 1810 
something for which many students of the liturgy have been pleading for a 
long time, namely, the use of the vernacular in all aspects of sacramental 
administration except the words embodying the essential form of the sacrament. 
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FINDING CHRIST IN PEOPLE 


N THE previous article of this series, we tried to show how we 
could best direct to the love and service of Christ, in accord- 
ance with sacramental principles, all our training of our chil- 
dren in dealing with themselves and other people in general. 
In this present article, then, we shall try to see how we may 

help our children to come to recognize, love and serve Christ as 
He manifests Himself to us in various ways in particular kinds of 
people. 

It is perhaps needless to say once again that of course the main 
part of our work as parents in all this consists in trying to act as 
we hope our children will learn to act; in helping them to avoid 
forming habits of thinking, feeling and acting that are contrary 
to the future fulness of Christian living; and in helping them to 
form habits that correspond to the sacramental principles which 
we are trying constantly to show them implicitly by example, but 
can only teach them explicitly and formally as occasion and their 
maturation make possible. 

For an obvious example: we can only tell the children occasion- 
ally in so many words that “when a guest comes, Christ comes,” 
but we have to try so to act all the time that the words will cor- 
respond to a reality already sensed and habitually acted upon. 


PRIESTS 


Let us begin, then, with those of our fellow human beings who 
most directly and objectively re-present Christ to us: His priests. 
How can we best help our children to recognize, reverence, love 
and be ready to serve Christ the Priest in every priest they may 
meet? 

To recognize Christ the Priest in every priest means to recognize 
the Mediator between God and man, who teaches God’s truth to 
us, brings God’s life to us, leads us to serve and love God and to 
be happy with Him forever. 

To reverence Christ the Priest in every priest means to honor 
him as sacred to God, set apart, consecrated and empowered for 
the holiest work in the world; to honor him for God’s choice of 
him and for his own correspondence with that choice. 
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To love and be ready to serve Christ the Priest in every priest 
means to have our wills in tune with Christ’s priestly work, eager 
to have our priests be truly priests to us, and to be ready to help 
them in their work in whatever forms of parish activities or Cath- 
olic action they suggest, and for their work by supporting them, not 
only with money, but, as we find opportunities, with all those less 
tangible forms of assistance that all men need, however exalted 
their office and station—appreciation, the affection of charity, 
cooperation, opportunities for due relaxation, and so on. 

Obviously, a first necessity here is that priests be made realities 
in our children’s lives. For if the priest is little more than a figure 
up at a distant altar once a week, and a voice in the confessional 
once a month, the children will have little chance to build up any 
attitude to the priesthood beyond that of vague respect. 

Let us, then, give the children every possible opportunity clearly 
to see and hear the priest when they attend Mass — there is usually 
room up in the front of the church when there is any room at all! 
—to witness baptisms and ask questions about what they see, to be 
present when the priest comes to our houses to visit someone who is 
sick—in short, to see their priests as they go about their highest 
priestly work, and to take their own due part in the work of God’s 
worship with the priest as far as possible. 

Let us also give our priests every possible encouragement to 
come to our homes as priests, to bless our houses, give special 
blessings, to visit the sick, and so on—as much as the size of our 
parish and circumstances permit. And on such occasions let us try 
to take our part, and the children with us, in making the correct 
preparations for the priest's visit, and the right responses to his 
prayers. 

Moreover, if our children are to receive from us any idea of 
working under and with their priests in helping to bring about the 
kingdom of God on earth, we shall have to take part ourselves in 
whatever form of parish activity and Catholic action to which our 
circumstances and talents are best suited. We shall have to do this, 
not only to give our children the example of our taking part in such 
work, but to give them the opportunity to learn how the laity 
should work with their priests, to absorb from our example the 
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FINDING CHRIST 


practical applications of the distinction between office and person, 
and, above all, to see us striving to exercise that humorous and 
humble charity which does not try to blind itself to “Father's” 
imperfections and foibles, but realizes that we have just as many 
and more ourselves. 

Then, also, we could try to make it as easy as possible for priests, 
especially for our own parish priest and his assistants, to visit our 
homes, and to feel at home there. (See the article entitled “Come 
See Us, Father” in the September issue of The Grail, St. Meinrad’s, 
Ind., on the difficulties of a priest visiting his parishioners. ) 

And, finally, every Catholic family should surely pray for the 
grace of having real friends in the ranks of Christ’s priests. For 
there is no simpler, or surer (or more enjoyable) way to give our 
children the opportunity to know and love and serve Christ in His 
priests than actually to have priests as honored, loved and familiar 
guests in our homes— guests with whom we do not “stand on 
ceremony, but whom we do treat with the respect due their priest- 
hood; guests in whom we can most obviously care for Christ Him- 
self; guests who will argue with the parents and play with the 
children, who can “kid” and “be kidded,” but to whom we all kneel 
for Christ’s blessing at the end of every visit. 

If every Catholic home were to do all that it could do along such 
lines as these to make and strengthen the bonds of common interest 
in God’s work, of unselfish helpfulness, of real charity between 
people and priests, — how far-reaching would be the effects on the 
future generation in vocations to the priesthood, in fruitfulness of 
the Church’s work, in the vitality of the Church’s life! 


RELIGIOUS 


Many of the same general means obviously are also to be used in 
helping our children to come to honor and to be ready to serve 
Christ in His religious as in those especially dear to Him, who have 
undertaken at His call to live explicitly, full-time, and by set rules 
of life, in that bridal relationship of love and total dedication to 
God for which we all are made. 

By personal acquaintance and friendship, common work and 
interests with religious as far as possible, by supplementary reading, 
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by correspondence, by contributions, however small, to the Propa- 
gation of the Faith and to contemplative orders, and so on, we can 
manage to make the manifold forms of religious life a reality to 
our children, and, at the same time, to make them realize that 
priests, religious and laity, all have their various parts to play, 
different kinds of work to carry out in accomplishing the one great 
work of Christ and the Church: the building up of the Mystical 
Body, the glory of God, the salvation of mankind. 


PARENTS 
In this age of widespread vague knowledge about “depth 


psychology,” many of us parents are continually harassed by fears 
of what we are doing to our children’s present and future psychic 
set-up, by fears of what our children are going to think about us 
in future years. For, whatever measure of truth there may be in 
the various theories of psychology current today, it is all too 
obvious, once it has been pointed out, that our children do obtain 
from our behavior to each other and to them at least the material 
for their primary ideas of and attitudes toward authority, parent- 
hood, marriage, fatherly love, motherly love, and married love. 
And we also realize, all too clearly, that, in spite of all our efforts, 
our own conduct is not a perfect model of fatherhood, motherhood 
or marriage. 

We do, certainly, believe on faith that God will give us, if we 
pray and work, the graces necessary to bring up our children. But 
is there anything that we can do in addition to thus trusting blindly 
that He will somehow bring our children out all right in spite 
of the psychic dangers seemingly inherent to family life and child- 
hood among fallen mankind? 

Yes, here again the Christian and sacramental pattern is the 
answer to this most modern need. We parents are, it is true, imper- 
fect as images to our children of God’s perfect love, perfect parent- 
hood, perfect authority and care; but we are His images nonethe- 
less, by virtue of our office as Catholic parents. Let us, then, in 
accordance with our children’s needs and development lead them 
to an appreciation of both the positive and negative implications 
of this fact. 
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FINDING CHRIST 


Our love and care are only shadows, sketchy pictures of God’s 
love and care. Whatever is good and real and right in it comes 
from God, who makes us parents able to give it to our children 
from Him. As parents, we are instruments of God’s love, of His 
care and His will for the children while they are young, and as 
such are meant to have their respect and obedience, as well as 
their love. 

But our imperfections and limitations show that we are not God, 
are not meant to be and do not expect to be the most ultimate 
terms of our children’s interest, or respect, or filial love, which 
should go, and the sooner the better, through us and around us 
and beyond us to God Himself. 

“God loves you even more than Father and Mother do— He had 
to give you both a Father and a Mother to show you something 
of how much He loves you, and He gave you our Lady too, His 
own Son’s Mother, to be your Mother in heaven. . . .” “He gave 
Father and Mother the job of taking care of you and bringing you 
up as He wants, so that you can do great things for Him when you 
grow up, and be happy with Him forever. That’s why we have 
to tell you not to do things that we know would be bad for you, 
and to do things we know are good for you, till you are old enough 
to know what God wants yourself. . . .” “God wants you to obey 
us now as practice for obeying Him directly when you grow up, 
just as our Lord obeyed our Lady and St. Joseph when He was a 
boy on earth. 

And also, “len. it is clear to the children as well as to us that 
we have made a mistake, or been unjust, or lost our tempers, let 
us use such occasions too, as impersonally as possible, to help to 
establish our children in the right relationship to God’s perfect 
Fatherhood: 

“Yes, Mother was wrong. Isn't it wonderful that God can never 
make any mistakes, and that He loves you and is taking care of 
you all the time, whatever happens, and however wrong things 
seem to be. . . .” “Yes, Daddy lost his temper and he shouldn't 
have. Daddy and Mother have to try hard to be good, just as you 
do. But God never loses His temper, however bad we have been, 
and as soon as we are sorry He gives us another chance. Let’s both 
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tell Him we are sorry and ask Him to help us try again. . . .” “Yes, 
Mother just didn’t understand. Isn’t it a good thing that God is 
never too busy to listen and always understands, and our Lady 
does too and can help you much more than Mother could. . . .” 

Surely thus, by using the occasions of daily living to point the 
children’s attention and affection through us to God, we shall be 
doing a great deal to avoid any evil and unbalancing consequences 
of our own imperfection as parents, and of the children’s imper- 
fections as growing human beings. Such a sacramental attitude 
toward our own parenthood should also help us, with God’s grace, 
to avoid both the danger of over-possessiveness and that of neglect, 
and to help the children avoid the emotional repressions and com- 
plications that arise with trying to think that their parents are 
perfect, when obviously they are not. And, such an attitude should 
also, with God’s help, lay the human foundations for that trustful, 
truly childlike attitude to God which is the essence of spiritual 
maturity, which is so much easier to maintain and develop from 
childhood on, than to establish for the first time in later life. 

In the same “sacramental” way, as our children come to adoles- 
cence and to a growing realization of the implications of human 
love, we can use even the imperfections of our own example to 
show the children not only what marriage is and should be, but 
also what consecrated virginity is, and above all, something of the 
splendor of that Reality of which marriage is the sign and con- 
secrated virginity the image: the union of Christ with His Church. 

“Father earns the living for the family as Christ earned eternal 
life for the Church. He is trying to love Mother ‘as Christ loved 
the Church,’ as He feeds her, and gives her His own life. .. . 
Mother is ‘subject’ to Father, as St. Paul says, trying to put him 
ahead of herself to help him with his work, to bring you all up as 
his children, just as the Church only lives for our Lord, and to 
bring us all to heaven. . . . Father and Mother haven't done all 
this perfectly — but Christ and the Church do do it perfectly, and 
we are all meant to be part of that perfect love, perfect oneness, 
perfect family happiness in heaven. . . .” 

If we can help our children so to realize that the Ideal of mar- 
riage, of love, of self-sacrifice, of perfect union, is more true and 
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FINDING CHRIST 


more real than its imperfect human images; that human imper- 
fections are allowed for in God’s plan, and do not spoil or mar the 
Reality of love and happiness in love for which we all were made, 
surely we will have done much to establish our children in true 
Christian realism, to save them from “disillusion,” to help them 
grow straight and unhampered toward fruitful Christian maturity. 


GUESTS 


We all know the beautiful statement of the truth, “Hospes venit, 
Christus venit—When a guest comes, then Christ comes.” But 
what is difficult is to show our children by our daily example that 
we are always happy to have guests of all kinds, because each of 
them gives us the opportunity to welcome and serve Christ our 
Lord. ; 

We need to try to be happy, at least with our wills, not only to 
welcome a beloved friend, or an influential new acquaintance, but 
also the bore who is only going to waste our time, and the salesman 
whose product we do not want and cannot buy. In all these people 
equally, Christ the Guest is asking us for the best hospitality that 
we can give Him under the circumstances — say, ten minutes full 
attention to the bore, and a human smile and word about the 
weather to the salesman. For the more that we can so manage to 
give our best to everyone who comes to our door, the more our 
children will be prepared to realize that it is the One Christ who is 
coming under all these various disguises. 

And the other aspect of helping our children to learn true Chris- 
tian hospitality is, surely, to make it a happy and natural and 
frequent event in our homes. If the children see that “having 
company” is a strange, unnatural, infrequent affair, requiring all 
sorts of elaborate preparations, short tempers and stiffness, they 
can hardly be taught the theory that we are doing such things to 
welcome Christ who loves them. On the other hand, they them- 
selves should take part in a reasonable amount of happy special 
preparation for expected guests, and so acquire the habit of doing 
whatever can best be done to honor Christ as He comes to them 
in our guests. 
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Tue Sick AND SUFFERING 


Here again the sacramental view of things gives us the key as to 


how to help our children to achieve the truly Christian attitude | 


towards those who suffer and towards suffering itself. In anyone 


who is suffering, we see Christ Himself in His passion, now giving 
us the opportunity to sympathize with Him, care for Him, wait on 
Him. So personal care of the sick is a privilege, so the vocations 
of doctor and nurse are greatly to be honored. 

The ordinary illnesses of family and neighborhood life offer 
plenty of occasions for both practicing and talking about this truth. 
And, on the other hand, suffering itself is a privilege, a special 
opportunity to help our Lord and be His companion. Suffering 
accepted with Him is like money we can give to our Lord to buy 
souls with, since His passion made our sufferings valuable. So when 
our children have to undergo any pain, we can begin to help 





them to endure it without self-pity, without either stoicism or | 


softness, and so help to offer to God’s grace the human foundations 
of habit in our children for true Christian heroism in the future. 


THE HANDICAPPED, THE NEEDY 


Here again, there are two aspects to the Christian, sacramental 
attitude. First, that any special handicap, or affliction, or need, 


is, mysteriously, a special sign of God’s favor, an opportunity for | 


Christ-likeness. A person so honored is not, then, to be pitied, for 


pity implies superiority, and who are we to be superior to Christ. | 
But he is to be sympathized with, as our Lord allows us to sympa- | 


thize with Him in His passion. 

When our children are going to meet, for example, a man who 
is blind, we should discuss quite frankly with them all the handi- 
caps of blindness, so that the children can begin to sympathize with 
(“suffer with”) their future friend. But we should not end up with, 
“Poor Jack, isn’t it dreadful that he is blind!” But rather, “God 
must love Jack very much to give him such a tough thing to bear 
for Him. That’s why it is a great privilege to have Jack with us, 
and let’s try to give him as good a time as we can.” 

And, for the second aspect, we need to show our children how 
best to help and serve Christ in the handicapped or the needy in 
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FINDING CHRIST 


any way. Obviously, not by doing what we would like to do for 
them, but what will help Christ to live more fully in and through 
them. In the case of a blind person again, the greatest kindness is 
to help him to independence, and to let him realize that we accept 
him as a normal human person. So we need to learn to restrain 
ourselves from the fussy rushing to his assistance that bolsters up 
our own cozy feeling of helpfulness, and to find out instead what 
kinds of help are really needed. 

As we thus try to think out and consistently to practice the 
implications of the truth of Christ’s special presence in those of 
our neighbors with special needs and afflictions, our children will 
be able to learn from us what true Christian charity means. But if 
we only try thoughtlessly, spasmodically, and sentimentally to “be 
kind to” the poor or handicapped, our children will be in danger 
of contracting that sentimental pity and fear of all forms of affliction 
which is the modern caricature of the true Christian attitude. 

Such an article as this can, of course, not even attempt to cover 
the whole field of human relations and their wonderful possibilities 
to the eye of Christian charity. For we have to show our children 
how to be truly neighbors to Christ in the people who are our 
actual neighbors by physical location, in our community and 
parish, as well as how to be neighbors to Christ in all of needy 
and suffering mankind all over the world, to the holy souls in 
purgatory, and to all the host of heaven. 

But perhaps what has been said is sufficient to show that it is 
the sacramental view of anyone, the effort truly to recognize and 
serve Christ as He comes to us in that person, that is the truly 
Christian key to “human relations” of all kinds. All sound knowl- 
edge of how human beings act and re-act, about our bodies and 
nerves and minds and souls, all rightful “techniques” of dealing 
with people and helping solve people’s problems — all this can and 
should be ordered by Christians to the love and service of Christ 
in our neighbor. And, by such home training as we have sketched 
here, we can help our children to form the fundamental habits of 
true Christian charity, which can subsume such modern knowledge 
and equipment and put it all to the service of Christ. 


Mary Perkins Ryan 
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OLY Saturday, which the triumphant Redeemer spent 
in Limbo, is obviously the great feast day for the 
souls of the faithful departed. At the present time, 
however, we direct our attention to the souls in 
purgatory during the month of November, principally 

because of the Commemoration of the Faithful Departed which 
follows so closely upon the feast of All Saints. The apparent discrep- 
ancy between the springtime of Redemption and the autumn of 
the Parousia is dissipated upon examination of the tradition of the 
Church in the matter of the burial of her children. 

Two trends, which may be regarded as complementary facets of 
a single dogmatic teaching, may be observed in the liturgical books 
of the Church. The one, characteristic of the Church of the martyrs, 
accentuates the paschal Alleluia; the other, characteristic of the 
Middle Ages, emphasizes the lenten Libera: both unite in the final 
victory of the redemptive cycle, the parousia. As Edmund Bishop 
observed, “Eternal rest grant unto them, O Lord” expresses the 
aspiration of the mind and soul of the Goth, and “May perpetual 
light shine upon them” expresses the aspiration of the mind and 
soul of the Roman. 

Comparatively little is known concerning the burial of the Chris- 
tian dead during the earlier centuries of the Church. There is, for 
example, nothing typically Christian about the usage of wreaths 
of flowers, the intervals appointed for recurring funeral celebra- 
tions (third, seventh, thirtieth days, anniversaries), and the manner 
of laying out the body and bearing it to the grave. Even the usage 
of water and incense was customary among the pagans, as well 
as the funeral banquets.? 

With St. Jerome, however, we discover helpful source material 
on the subject of specifically Christian customs. In his life of St. 
Paul the Hermit he relates that when St. Anthony buried the great 
recluse in the desert, he sang hymns and psalms in accordance 
with Christian tradition.? At the death of Fabiola, all the Roman 

*Excellent research on the origins of such practices has been done by 
Fr. Alfred C. Rush, C.SS.R., in his Death and Burial in Christian Antiquity 


(The Catholic University of America Press, 1941). 
* Vita, 16. 
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CHRISTIAN BURIAL 


people assembled, the chant of psalms echoed on all sides, and the 
sublime Alleluia filled the temples till it shook their gilded roofs. 
St. Gregory of Nyssa in his description of the funeral of St. Macrina, 
and St. Augustine in his references to his mother St. Monica, both 
indicate that the offering of the holy Sacrifice was the most im- 
portant element in the Christian rite. 

St. John Chrysostom offers the theological and spiritual reasons 
for the joy which surrounded the obsequies: “Tell me, are they not 
conquerors, the dead whom we carry in procession with shining 
torches and the singing of hymns? Yes, we praise God, and give 
Him thanks; for He crowns the departed one; He has put an end 
to his labor; and He keeps him near Himself, free from all fear. 
Seek no other explanation for these hymns and psalms: they are 
an expression of joy.” * 

The early Church did not, indeed, exclude the joyful Alleluia 
from the funerals of her children. Even though the expiation of 
the temporal punishment due to sin had not been completely 
accomplished, the “new song” expressed her happiness at the 
thought that a holy death had secured heaven to the new elect. 
The introit of the mass of the dead in the Mozarabic missal ex- 
presses this joy: “Thou art my portion, O Lord, Alleluia, in the land 
of the living, Alleluia, Alleluia. Bring forth my soul out of prison, to 
confess to Thy name; in the land of the living, Alleluia, Alle- 
luia. . . .” With the Greeks, in like manner, no word is of more 
frequent recurrence in the office of the dead than the Alleluia; and 
in the detailed account of the Spanish ordinals of the seventh 
century it is noted that the deceased bishop is robed in a white 
chasuble and placed upon a bier covered with a very clean white 
sheet. 

Both Greece and Spain are but observing what was once a gen- 
eral practice throughout the Church. In the primitive community, 
Christian death was associated with the springtime of the Redemp- 
tion. The final day of life in this world became the birth of the 
soul into heaven, and the joyous anticipation of the second coming 
of the Redeemer and the resurrection of the body. 


* Ad Oceanum. De morte Fabiolae. 
‘In epist. ad Hebr. Homil. iv. 
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In the early Middle Ages, however, there was a more or less 
conscious attempt to adapt the liturgy of the dead to the rites 
of Holy Week, and especially to the service of Good Friday. Chris- 
tian death was always related to the example of the Master, but 
here the emphasis withdraws somewhat from the joy of the resur- 
rection in order to contemplate the passion and death of the Savior. 
History again offers many illuminating details. 

The custom of honoring all the saints in a single feast came from 
the East, and dates from the fourth century. At that time, only the 
martyrs were commemorated, and the feast was celebrated the 
first Sunday after Pentecost, as it is at the present time among the 
Greeks. In Syria, it was held on Friday of Easter week, and indeed 
the stational church in the Roman missal is St. Mary of the Martyrs. 
On the thirteenth of May, 610, Pope Boniface IV transformed the 
Pantheon, which was dedicated to all the gods in honor of the 
emperor Augustus, into a basilica. Many relics of the martyrs were 
transported into the basilica, and it was rededicated in honor of 
the Mother of God and of all the holy martyrs. Since that time, 
May 13 became the feast day of all the martyrs, and it was placed 
in paschaltide in order to associate the sanctity of the martyrs with 
the resurrection of their Savior. 

Because of the difficulty of finding food and lodging for all the 
pilgrims who visited Rome during the springtime of the year, 
Gregory IV transferred this feast to the latter part of the liturgical 
year and extended it to include all of the saints. This time was 
chosen in order to symbolize the glorious achievement of the reign 
of Christ and the second coming of the Redeemer. 

Since the end of a Christian life was always regarded by the 
Church as the beginning of a new and glorious life owing to the 
merits of Christ and His saints, it might be expected that the estab- 
lishment of the feast of All Saints in the ninth century would soon 
lead to the official commemoration of all the souls who yet re- 
mained in purgatory. According to the Chronicle of Sigebert of 
Gembloux, St. Odilo, abbot of Cluny, decreed in 998 that in all of 
the Cluniac monasteries the office of the dead be celebrated im- 
mediately after Vespers of the first of November. This custom was 
imitated and finally adopted by the universal Church, and Pius X 
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CHRISTIAN BURIAL 


gave this day the name of “the great feast of the poor souls,” allow- 
ing three Masses to be offered for the souls in purgatory on that 
day. (The Greeks have continued to make a commemoration of 
the dead on the Apocreos, or Carnival, held on the eve of our 
Sexagesima Sunday in celebration of the second coming of the 
Lord. This feast is called the “Saturday of All Souls,” and solemn 
prayers are offered on this Saturday as well as on the eve of Pente- 
cost. ) 

We observe, therefore, that it has been the constant tradition of 
the Church to associate Christian death and burial with the com- 
memoration of the passion, death and resurrection of the Savior 
during Holy Week. Saturday was most often chosen as the appro- 
priate day of the week for the commemoration of the faithful 
departed. The primitive Church accentuated the joyous Alleluia 
of Holy Saturday; the medieval Church developed the notion of 
suffrage for the liberation of the “poor souls.” Even though the 
anticipation of the parousia was always present in the liturgical 
tradition of Christian burial, this notion of the second coming was 
put into relief owing to the historical accident of the transfer of 
the feast of All Saints from paschaltide to the month of November. 

At the present time the penitential element dominates the liturgy 
of burial. In the same way that the observance of the lenten season 
turned in the Middle Ages from the original spizit of catechetical 
preparation for the Easter mysteries towards a season dominated by 
asceticism and penance, while at the same time retaining many of 
the elements and texts of the ancient liturgy, so the service of 
burial was altered by the medieval spirit which dominates it today. 
The joyous hope of the texts of the masses for the dead is over- 
shadowed by the Dies irae and the Libera. As early as the ninth 
century, Amalarius remarked the similarity between the dirge and 
the office of Good Friday.® Several examples of the resemblance 
which has come to exist between the rites of burial and the offices 
of Holy Week justify this observation. 

During the early Middle Ages, even the rites of extreme unction 
were functionally related to the sacrament of penance. Indeed, 
this sacrament was ordinarily associated with penance rather than 


* De ecclesiast. Officiis, iii, 44. 
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with Viaticum which it now follows. Among the features which 
have now disappeared from the sacrament of extreme unction are 
the incensing of the bed chamber, the sprinkling of the room with 
ashes in token of penance, the laying of the dying person upon a 
hair-cloth, and similar manifestations which are reminiscent of the 
reconciliation of the penitent on Holy Thursday. The prayer which 
immediately precedes the anointings in the present Ritual is a 
modification of the ancient form of public absolution, and is accom- 
panied by the imposition of hands indicative of the remission of sin. 

Shortly after death, the body is cleansed, clothed and waked. 
The cleansing of the body is so frequently spoken of both in secular 
and monastic rituals that it almost assumes the role of a religious 
ceremony. There are, however, no special prayers attached to this 
pious work, even though the action recalls the washing and anoint- 
ing of the body of the Lord by the holy women. 

More specific directions are offered concerning the clothing of the 
corpse. This is especially true of the clergy, who are to be attired 
in ordinary ecclesiastical costume over which are worn the vest- 
ments distinctive of their order. In previous times, as we noted 
in the Spanish ordinals, the bishop was vested in white, and placed 
upon a bier draped with white cloth. Certainly, the care taken for 
the clothing of the body is to be associated with the symbolic white 
garment bestowed at baptism on Holy Saturday. The text of the 
Ritual makes this very clear: “Receive this white garment, which 
mayest thou wear without stain before the judgment seat of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that thou mayest have life everlasting.” 

Waking was always accompanied by the singing of psalms and 
canticles. This was already the custom at the time of the burial 
of St. Paul the Hermit and Fabiola. The logical development of 
this early practice was the office of the dead; and indeed this office 
is the principal element of the Christian wake. The Ritual now 
prescribes the vigils (Matins accompanied by Lauds), and the 
Ceremonial also includes Vespers of the dead. 

Thus from about the eighth century vigils of the wake were kept 
by the recitation of the office of the dead. The resemblance with 
the Tenebrae vigils of Good Friday and Holy Saturday is striking. 
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There is the same lack of hymns, doxologies, absolutions and bless- 
ings; the only exception is that the office of the Holy Triduum has 
no invitatory. In the second nocturn of Holy Saturday, Psalm 26, 
together with the same antiphon which accompanies this psalm 
in the second nocturn of the Matins of the dead, announces the 
approaching deliverance of the Savior; in the same way, the souls 
in purgatory, as the dwellers in limbo, strive to unite themselves 
with the divine Head in His expectation of a return to light and 
life. Psalm 39, which is sung in the third nocturn, was also sung 
at the second nocturn of the Matins of Good Friday: its purpose is 
to show how suffering leads to closer union with the divine Libera- 
tor, whose blood extinguished the flames of the ancient holocausts. 
The Canticle of Ezechias at Lauds of the dirge and of Holy Satur- 
day is accompanied by the same antiphon in both cases. The Savior 
and His members both pray for speedy deliverance. Psalm 150, 
the concluding hymn of praise in both offices, sings of the glory of 
the resurrected King. 

The text of the proper of the Mass of the dead is a gem of 
Christian hope. There are those who would rejoice to see the white 
vestments of paschal joy again associated with Christian burial, and 
especially at holy Mass. It does seem unfortunate that Christianity 
was unable to resist the ancient pagan custom of burial in black 
which finally prevailed. For if the cortege to the church may well 
represent the Ingrediente of Palm Sunday and the entry into the 
earthly Jerusalem symbolic of the heavenly Jerusalem, so the Mass 
should become the Holy Thursday of the soul. The Eucharist is the 
promise of eternal life to the worthy Christian who has eaten of 
His body and drunk of His blood; it is the sacramental sign of 
eternal union with the most holy Trinity and of fulfillment of the 
will of the Father. 

In our day, the Mass is characterized by certain omissions which 
again remind one of Holy Week. Not to mention the suppression 
of the Gloria and of the Alleluia at least since the ninth century,® 
the priest omits the psalm Judica me at the foot of the altar as in 
Passiontide. As on Good Friday, the celebrant is clothed in black 


® Muratori, Lit. Rom. Vet. II, 391. 
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vestments; most of the blessings are omitted; the altar is censed 
but once; and the singing of the gospel is done without blessings, 
lights or incense. The kiss of peace is not given, for this custom was 
always associated with holy Communion, and since holy Commun- 
ion was since medieval times not normally distributed at the Mass 
of the dead, the pax was not given. The same is true of the Mass 
of the Presanctified. 

The gradual and the tract of the Mass of obsequies have in their 
turn an intimate relationship with the liturgy of Holy Saturday. 
The graduals of both Masses are in the typical melody of Mode II, 
and the resemblance is noteworthy. The tracts are even more 
similar. For the tract of the Mass of burial is in the same mode, 
and in the same melodic development of the eighth mode. It is a 
remarkable surprise to realize that the processional tract which 
leads to the blessing of the font, as well as the tract in the Mass 
of Holy Saturday, are almost identical with the Absolve. Would not 
the soul be happy to cry out with the Psalmist: 


“As the deer longs for the streams of water, so does my soul 
long for thee, O God. 

“My soul thirsts for God, for the living God: when shall I come 
and see the face of God? 

“My tears have become my food day and night, while they say 
to me daily: “Where is thy God’.”* 


During the Mass it is customary, though not a matter of precept, 
to distribute tapers of unbleached wax to those who assist at the 
service. These are to be lighted at the gospel, from the elevation 
to the Communion, and at the absolution which follows the Mass. 
The association of lights with Christian burial is very ancient, and 
one may readily observe a symbolic reference to baptism whereby 
men are made Christians and children of light. Upon receiving the 
symbolic gift at baptism, the Ritual enjoins: “Receive this burning 
light, and safeguard thy baptism by a blameless life; keep the 
commandments of God, that when our Lord shall come to claim 
His own, thou mayest be worthy to greet Him with all the saints 


*Ps. 40: 1-4; Frey trans. 
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in the heavenly court, and live forever and ever. Amen.” The use 
of candles at the Mass is a concrete reminder of the frequently 
repeated Roman prayer, “and may perpetual Light shine upon 
them.” The Ritual also requires the usage of candles to surround 
the bier, and again the symbolism should be associated with the 
paschal candle: the resurrection of Christ, the guaranty of Christian 
resurrection. 

As the corpse is being conducted to the cemetery, the In para- 
disum is chanted. This antiphon, which breathes the spirit of the 
catacombs and the joy of the triumph of the martyrs, is sung to 
the same basic melody as the antiphon to the Magnificat of the 
Vespers of Holy Saturday. The melody is animated by the peace 
of early dawn of the Resurrection as Mary Magdalen and the other 
Mary go to see the burial place of the Lord. The lights, the incense 
and holy water carried in the procession to the cemetery echo the 
multiple Alleluia of the dawn of Easter. 

Christian burial is marked by the constant refrain of baptism, 
of victory, of peace: of Holy Saturday vigil in preparation for the 
coming of the Savior.® 


Epwarp J. SUTFIN 


*Some practical suggestions might be deduced from the foregoing, in 
regard to our various “memorials” of the dead. Almost all memorial cards now 
available carry the themes of the crucifixion, the Sorrowful Mother, etc. 
Equally legitimate would be the theme of Christ’s resurrection, whether in 
picture or symbol. In fact, the latter would seem more appropriate, if the 
card is to memorialize the departed and not serve chiefly as a consolation for 
the living. The same holds true of memorial monuments in the cemetery. 
The word “cemetery” signifies “dormitory”—a place where the bodies of 
the departed “sleep” while awaiting resurrection. The Christian hope of 
glorious resurrection is the constant motif running through the prayers of 
consecration of a cemetery. And the antiphon framing the Peele the 
climax of the burial rite, reads: “I am the Resurrection and the Life. He who 
believes in Me, even if he die, shall live; and whoever lives and believes in 
Me, shall never die.” Hence, too, there is an age-old custom of “orienting” 
the cemetery towards the East, and to bury the dead in a position to indicate 
their readiness to rise and meet the rising Sun. Anyone who has experienced 
the heroic figure in stone of the resurrected Christ, with the Latin inscription, 
“I am the Resurrection and the Life” in the Campo Santo in Rome needs no 
further proof that such a representation is appropriate for a cemetery. — Ep. 
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HAT is known as the Ecumenical Movement 
among non-Catholic Christians is unquestionably 
one of the most striking and important religious 
movements in the contemporary world: it seeks a 
remedy for the divisions that have existed for so long 
among Christians; and is therefore concerned in part with examining 
the multifarious things, from dogma downwards, that divide Chris- 
tian communions and individuals from one another, doing this and 
maintaining the necessary contacts in such a spirit that disagree- 
ments shall not be exacerbated, even if at the present stage it be 
humanly impossible to remove them. 

It has been decided by the Holy See that neither the Catholic 
Church nor individual Catholics can have any direct part in this 
organized Ecumenical Movement or be officially represented at 
and participate in its conferences. This does not mean that the 
Church is not, and that individual Catholics should not be, inter- 
ested in it: on the contrary. We have only to recall the words of 
the famous Roman instructio published on March 1, 1950: “The 
present time has witnessed in different parts of the world a growing 
desire among many people outside the Church for the reunion of 
all who believe in Christ. . . . To all children of the true Church 
this is a cause for holy joy in the Lord; it urges them to afford a 
helping hand to all those sincerely seeking truth, by praying fer- 
vently that God will enlighten them and give them strength.” 
Only last August the Vicar Apostolic of Sweden appointed certain 
priests to attend the ecumenical conference on faith and order at 
Lund as “observers”; and, parallel to and not uninfluenced by the 
non-Catholic movement, numerous Catholics, clergy and lay 
people, are concerning themselves with the problems of Christian 
disunity, and from new angles. 

Perhaps I may venture to try to sum up the standpoint of many 
of these last, in very general terms, thus: that the conversion of 


*Vision and Action. By L. A. Zander. Translated by Natalie Duddington. 
Victor Gollancz Ltd., London. 1952. Pp. 224. 18s. 
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individuals from one Christian communion to another is a personal 
crisis of the individual concerned, and has little bearing on the 
over-all disunity of Christendom; that before there can be any 
possibility of a serious diminution of this disunity, there must be 
widespread among Christians a deepening of knowledge of Chris- 
tianity as taught and lived both in their own communion and in 
those of others; that Catholics have a very serious responsibility 
thus to learn and to participate in the enlightening of their neigh- 
bors; that contacts between Christians of different allegiances must 
be governed by a spirit of informed understanding, generous sym- 
pathy and real love in Christ. 

In other words, the present task is one of preparation: the begin- 
ning only of the production of an atmosphere or background 
wherein minds, hearts and spirits will be ready really—and not 
merely “notionally”—to demand and endeavor to implement the 
uniting of the scattered Christian flocks in an as yet unseeable 
future. Catholics must agree whole-heartedly with non-Catholic 
“ecumenists” that the first step must be to destroy among Christians 
the idea that their state of division — and sometimes even of hostil- 
ity—is normal, inevitable, part of the established order of things. 

To Catholics who are thinking along these or similar lines, or 
who simply want to get an idea of what the Ecumenical Movement 
is about, Vision and Action should be a most welcome book. Its 
author, Dr. L. A. Zander, is a professor at the Russian Orthodox 
Theological Academy in Paris. The Orthodox churches (Greek, 
Russian, Serbian, etc.) have associated themselves with the Ecu- 
menical Movement with varying degrees of closeness and enthu- 
siasm, and, as would be expected, not always without signs of 
discomfort. Professor Zander is an experienced upholder of the 
movement, and Catholics could perhaps turn to no one better 
qualified to give an account of it from within that would be intelli- 
gible to them. 

As he says in his preface, the subject matter of the book is neces- 
sarily determined by his own religious convictions: “The purpose 
of the book, however, is to inquire into ecumenical problems and 
not to present them from the Orthodox standpoint. The only way 
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for the author to do this without giving up his own beliefs was to 
remember throughout that representatives of other churches think 
differently, and try to understand their point of view rather than 
argue against it.” 

The four fields of examination are Ecumenism as a Fact and as 
a Problem, the Presuppositions of Ecumenism, the Problems of 
Ecumenism, and the Spiritual Reality of Ecumenism. Professor 
Zander carries on his discussion with enthusiasm, learning, practical 
knowledge, and an outspoken faithfulness to what he sees as true, 
combined with a delicate respect for the susceptibilities of those 
who disagree with him. Unlike some writers on “ecumenism,” he 
gives full and understanding attention to the position of the Cath- 
olic Church. That is one of the reasons why his book is valuable 
to us. We may not agree with all his criticisms, expressed or 
implied: but we cannot say he does not know what he is talking 
about, and only occasionally can it be suggested that he has not 
quite grasped Catholic ideas, aims or experiences. 

This means that another value of Vision and Action is that it 
shows, at a high level, an Orthodox, specifically a Russian Orthodox, 
vis-d-vis the Catholic Church. This is a very important thing to 
have: it tells us things that we ought to know about the Orthodox 
or the Russian point of view in regard to ourselves; we can learn 
from it to our profit, whether in agreement or disagreement. 

One specific point where Professor Zander will be of special 
interest to many is what he says about the use of Eastern rites 
within the Roman Catholic Church: it is also one of the matters 
where, it seems to me, he is insufficiently nuancé, and that his 
sympathetic intuition has not penetrated the Catholic experience 
to its depth. At the same time, his observations on “ritualistic 
nominalism” deserve careful thought, and not only in this connec- 
tion. 

Readers of this review will be particularly interested too by 
Professor Zander’s considerations on public prayer and the appeal 
of Russian worship to non-Orthodox; while of the widest signifi- 
cance is his contention that the fundamental division of Christen- 
dom is not between Catholics and Protestants, or between Cath- 
olics and Orthodox on one side and Protestants on the other, but 
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between total East and total West. Even before the separation 
between Catholics and Orthodox, the East was not influenced by 
St. Augustine; those other teachers of the West, St. Anselm and 
St. Thomas Aquinas, did not arise until give-and-take between 
East and West was virtually at an end. Our differences and diver- 
gences therefore are not confined to those that the textbooks tell us 
about. Professor Zander looks on the West as a whole: as he sees it, 
“Catholic thought and tradition lives in Protestantism, and vice- 
versa modern Catholicism is so bound up with its struggle against 
Protestantism that in some respects it would be more correct to 
speak of the two as the reformed and the counter-reformation 
churches.” 

Vision and Action is not a book for the inexperienced and im- 
mature. For those who take over-simplified views of the process and 
results of the separation between Christian East and West and of 
the Protestant Reformation it should promote further study and 
thought; while to those for whom its presuppositions and ideas are 
familiar — however unacceptable some of them may be — it will be 
an inspiration and a challenge to wider vision and more loving 
action.” 


DonaLp ATTWATER 


* The translation on the whole reads well (though “encyclic” is a horrid 
word, and so is “unbloody”), but there is one serious infelicity of vocabulary. 
Professor Zander frequently makes use of a concept (cf. p. 202, top) which 
he expresses by a term which might perhaps be rendered into English as 
“ecclesiality” — if there were such a word. Miss Duddington consistently 
translates it “churchiness.” Now “churchiness” is a colloquialism well-known 
in England, and its meaning is wholly ay. even offensive. Granted 
that it is difficult to express Professor Zander’s idea otherwise than by a a 
periphrasis: but even such neologisms as “churchness” or “ecclesiality” woul 
have been better than “churchiness.” 
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ELIBACY for the clergy of the Latin rite was not sud- 
denly decreed by the Holy See. Apart from the fact 
that it was favored all along, as it seems, from the days 
of the apostles, it only gradually became a universal 
custom of the West, just as a married clergy were pre- 

ferred in the East. Such historical growth applies, generally speak- 
ing, to most matters of discipline—not even the Communion 
decrees of Blessed Pius X were caused by a vision or a direct 
inspiration of the Pope. The chalice of the laity was not “abolished” 
when dogmatic reasons furnished by scholasticism were at hand, 
but its disappearance was gradual, helped by scholastic theological 
thinking. 

We should apply this standard also to our own days. But we 
must make a distinction. The Church since Trent is more central- 
ized and her government is firmer, more in the hands of the 
Supreme Pontiff—after the sad lessons the Church learned 
through the break-up of the sixteenth century. Thus, since the 
authority has become more definite, more specifically determined 
and more effectual, the governed, too, must in their turn be more 
articulate, responsible and circumspect. 

Let us take the case of the Easter vigil. For a generation scholars 
and pastors alike had asked for it—these Timely Tracts years ago. 
Duchesne’s generation pointed out that the Saturday morning 
service and its jumbled details weren't exactly Roman liturgy at its 
best. When this knowledge, and the knowledge that you could 
say such a thing — because it was true — descended the ladder and 
reached life on the parochial level, the language became more 
practical and bold. Finally, in written and spoken word, the clamor 
for an Easter vigil—vigil in its original sense—rose around the 
world. In the United States it remained a rather soft and faint 
“clamor,” but it was noticeable on the parish and magazine level 
— more than in seminary classrooms. 

Individuals kept knocking at the doors of the Palazzo delle 
Congregazioni in the Trastevere, year in and year out, importune, 
opportune. Bishops asked for a reform. Hierarchies requested it, 
once, twice; respectfully, insistently; with reasons of logic and with 
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reasons of pastoral solicitude. The individuals and even the hier- 
archies were turned down, firmly and kindly. 

And then one day in 1950 the doors swung wide. Whether the 
French or the German hierarchy added the final push is a matter 
of historical research; but it happened. The Holy See saw the 
earnestness and obedience of Bishops and people and was con- 
vinced; and what is more, surpassed all expectations. 

In fact, so much did the Holy See surpass expectations that some 
stewards were taken by surprise and looked for excuses to ignore 
the gift. It was even whispered that certain reliable sources quite 
close to the Pontiff himself had stated that this reform wasn’t 
really meant to succeed at all. So all one had to do was to prove 
that 1) one didn’t care to have an Easter vigil (that was easy: 
just don’t have it), and 2) stress reasons for not having it: e.g., 
Easter confessions, Sisters’ communions, and the lessening of at- 
tendance at the “real” Easter Mass. This latter reason, by the way, 
is of course the result of careless reading: this vigil, being no vigil 
of the medieval type at all but a night-watch, its Mass becomes a 
real Easter Mass. Jerome would say: “Lege textus missae —Exam- 
ine the Mass-text itself.” 

The point I am making, badly, I fear, is that our excessive timid- 
ity in asking Rome for the things needed has become a joke and 
by-word in Europe. In Germany anyone going to Communion after 
9 a.m. may partake of liquid refreshment up to one hour previously. 
The food in Germany is plentiful and the people, on the whole, 
look fat and healthy. Rome did not throw this permission at them: 
they asked for it and, since it was a reasonable request and a great 
help in furthering the reception of the holy Eucharist, Rome 
granted it. 

Evening Mass, my oldest standard topic since 1934, is a common 
thing in large parts of Europe. When a prelate on the Rhine last 
year requested Rome to withdraw this permission, laity and clergy 
raised a loud lament, so Rome continued to allow it. It was granted 
in the first place because enough people had asked for it. 

If Rome is the mother we so piously declare in our sermons and 
addresses, how can we assume that she is nothing but a hard, 
unyielding disciplinarian sitting with sour mien on her throne, the 
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rod of punishment in her hands, poised to swoop down on those 
who dare utter a groan of discomfort when the garments tailored 
in other times don’t fit the forms they cover now? Mothers judge 
their babies to be happy by their smiles and crowing, and know 
‘ they left a pin open somewhere when the little one screams. 

It is for all to see that Rome has listened to desires brought to 
her attention by Bishops, when the French, the Hindus and the 
Germans received their new rituals with increasingly more of their 
respective mother tongue in them. None of the rituals contains a 
solemn anathema that anyone asking for yet more will be regarded 
as disloyal, contumacious, or even bold. It is no compliment to 
the supreme authority to assume that these reforms were given 
grudgingly or under duress. __, 

It just so happens that this summer I personally had the pleasure, 
and of course honor, of asking a very important person in the very 
Congregation that deals with these matters, a person of decisive 
authority, whether we Americans might not receive at least what 
the Germans had obtained. And the very clear answer was: “Why 
not? If your Bishops ask for it, they will receive. We here in Rome 
are aware of pastoral needs. It is up to the respective hierarchies 
to request a reform.” I can give the name of this venerable and 
kind man. 

It goes without saying, of course, that it is not fear of Rome, or 
of displeasing so generous an institution as the Holy See that has 
up to the present discouraged our hierarchy from asking for as 
much as the French, the Hindus and the Germans have already 
received and, since our needs are greater, for even more. What 
has hindered all requests on this side of the ocean, where otherwise 
Catholics are apt to be more practical, more independent of gov- 
ernments, more reliable and reliant, and very, very generous, was 
neither fear to displease nor ignorance about the method of ap- 
proach, but the assumption that this was unnecessary. In the days 
of Cahenslyism there may have been grave reasons to stick exclu- 
sively to Latin for national unity’s sake. But those things are of the 
past and almost forgotten. 

In a previous tract I have shown that the latest ritual (the Ger- 
man) shows a marked progress over the two preceding ones, by 
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not only giving a translation, but by new, popular and edifying 
changes, especially in a continuous rite for the sick, a more appeal- 
ing and less matter-of-fact wedding ceremony, and a better funeral 
text. A newer and more thorough reform of the new and reformed 
French and German rituals is already being prepared. As there is 
a progress visible, when both are compared, it is obvious that more 
adaptation will come, because the Bishops will present convincing 
pastoral reasons. Rome has no mean opinion of Bishops and does 
not think of them as mere local representatives and glorified letter 
carriers—as Blanshard treats them—but as successors of the 
apostles and representative shepherds of their flocks. It therefore 
listens to them with great care, and sighs with relief at the sight 
of courageous initiative. 

To illustrate the latter point. During a recent persecution certain 
leaders used to travel to Rome to push the Holy Father into a 
more intransigent attitude towards the local dictator. It is said 
that the late pontiff told these leaders that it was unwise to load the 
burden of defense on the shoulders of the highest authority and 
that the fight was a duty of the Catholics, laity and clergy, who 
lived under this tyrant. That the Pope would gladly help, and strike 
too. But that no supreme commander can wage war when neither 
the front line nor the generals want to risk their lives. Such being 
the virile, sane and reasonable opinion of a great Pope, this spirit 
of responsibility will be expected and welcomed also in less bloody 
and risky battles—such as asking a change of discipline for con- 
vincing pastoral reasons. 

But if it is true that secularism has made deeper inroads on our 
shores, as many claim (though I doubt it); if it is true that the 
sacramental notions, the Latin traditions and the use of the sacra- 
mentals have disappeared to a higher degree here than in Europe, 
then it would appear insufficient to be satisfied to ask for a grant 
that is already obsolete: in other words, to simply translate an 
already granted foreign ritual, as if it were the last word and as if 
America had no one with a constructive idea and no special 
requests (because of special needs) of her own. I personally can 
think of a dozen improvements on the current German ritual and 
possibly on the improved German ritual now being prepared to 
supersede it. 
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But that is not the point of this tract. Worsurr is not a “popular” 
magazine intended for mass distribution. It addresses itself to those 
who are willing to do some thinking on the problems of the sacra- 
mental apostolate; to those, whether clergy or laymen, who have 
informed convictions about the due role of liturgy in contemporary 
Christian life. The point of this tract is that I hope they themselves 
have the courage of their convictions if they expect their Bishops 
and pastors to take any initiative in asking higher authority for 
these things. 

Let them speak up, yet “memores conditionis suae — knowing 
their place.” If our Bishops were convinced that clergy and laity 
really desire rites they can understand and share, they will ask 
Rome. And this desire can show positively in requests, negatively in 
the fact that rites are either not asked for, or attended with apathy, 
or even shunned as bothersome: that too is an expression of an 
opinion, especially when it is seen in “good” Catholics. If I don’t 
care for decent bread, it is mostly because I’ve never eaten any- 
thing but factory bread, which is as good as eating a blotter. 


H. A. R. 


“What appears at the present time to be common to most denomina- 
tions is the attraction for the liturgical movement, the need for prayer 
together. The service of worship is expected to produce an effect proper 
to itself, which leads naturally to the throwing into greater relief of the 
sacramental elements it may contain. In order to bring about a liturgical 
renewal, some wish to resume the customs established at the start of the 
Reformation, while others seek to go back to the practices of the early 
Church. There are, however, some who do not accept any fixed rules: 
standing for free forms of worship, they expect help only from the 


breath of the Holy Ghost. ... We believe that the Commission 
assigned to explore the questions of liturgy has achieved positive 
results. . . . Without going beyond their terms of reference as collators 


and contributors of information, those drawing up the report clearly 
show that they have a high view of sacraments, a special priesthood, the 
Real Presence of Christ in the Eucharist, the permissibility of a eucha- 
ristic sacrifice, infant baptism and a fixed liturgy” (Rev. CHARLES 
Boyer, S.J., in Unitas, commenting on the report published by the Faith 
and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches). 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


LETTERS TO A SEMINARIAN 


EAR JIM: —A friend of mine modestly remarks: “I never sit 

down to talk with a man without getting up wiser.” The 

priests of our diocese generally experienced that blessing 
this summer during our annual retreat, when they sat down to 
hear things talked over by Archbishop Pocock. It seemed so natural 
and so logical for a successor of the apostles to be giving a retreat 
to priests. The role of the teacher fitted him perfectly. But there 
was more to it than that. As a former seminary professor he knew 
his dogma well. As a priest and bishop he knew how to share it. 
I liked especially what he had to say about Christ the Priest. 

There was a freshness to his point of view when he said: “It is 
inadequate to think of Christ the Priest as we think of Him when 
we use such expressions as ‘Christ the Prophet, “Christ the King,’ 
‘Christ the Worker.’ For Christ is priest by nature, by essence. His 
priesthood is not a title that we have bestowed upon Him. His 
priesthood is essential to Him and not a passing phase of His 
existence.” 

“The institution of the priesthood is celebrated on the feast of 
the Annunciation,” he told us. That, too, caused us to sit up and 
take notice. Then he drove home his point—the priesthood of 
Christ began at the very moment of the union of the human and 
divine, at the instant the Word became flesh. 

In the course of his conference on the priesthood, I could not 
help but recall a conversation between one of the girls in the office 
and myself a few months before. She was describing a movie she 
had seen the previous night, in which a priest was the principal 
character. Her comment was: “It shows you just how human a 
priest can be.” My unuttered reply: “I wonder if I can show you 
how divine a priest can be.” 

Christ was that, human and divine. The priesthood of Christ is 
that, human and divine. We, who share that priesthood as our very 
own, are that, human and divine. 

If there is anything in the world that ought to remind us of that 
it is the liturgy. The Bread we break, the Blood we drink, the water 
we pour, the oil we apply, are so many tongues to tell us that we 
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live in a world of mystery because the mysterious love of God has 
built a causeway uniting heaven and earth, human and divine. 

You know, Jim, one of the things that is going to bother you 
when you get out of the seminary is this business of being human 
and divine. I don’t mean so much in the matter of morals. After 
all, what St. Paul said of himself is equally applicable to all of us: 
“I can do all things in Him who strengtheneth me.” It won't be so 
hard for you to keep your vow, but there will be times when it 
becomes increasingly difficult for you to keep your balance. 

As an educated man you will be sought out to give leadership. 
Indeed you won't wait to be sought out. The Holy Name Society 
and the Agricultural Society, the Sodality of Our Lady and the 
Daughters of the Nation, all will value your assistance and make 
demands on your time. And all the time you will be asking yourself: 

“Is this the work of the priest?” 

It is difficult to give you the answer. So long as you are an assist- 
ant it will be easier. Find out what the pastor wants you to do and 
do it. Even that does not solve the problem though it simplifies it. 
But when you become a pastor yourself you will be face to face 
with the problem every time an opportunity for improving condi- 
tions around you presents itself. 

The wishes of the Bishop and the directives of our Holy Father 
can be most helpful. What the Pope wants done is what Christ 
wants done. If we listen to our Holy Father we shall learn, in more 
detail perhaps than you suspect, the answer to our question: “Is 
this the work of the priest?” Certainly our present Holy Father has 
maintained his balance, and not as a fence-sitter either. Read 
through Mediator Dei and you will see what I mean. 

The answer, however, in each specific case will be easier to find 
if you remember that, being a priest in Christ, you are both human 
and divine. All that is human must be touched by the divinity you 
share. The Agricultural Society needs your priesthood even more 
than your leadership. The Daughters of the Nation need to be 
shown not only that a priest can be divine as well as human but 
that they themselves are destined to share divinity. It is not a 
case of separating sheep from goats, secular from religious. It is 
the problem of integrating the human and the divine for the pur- 
pose of restoring all things in Christ. 

May I suggest most earnestly, Jim, that you study the liturgy 
with a view of finding your answer to the problem, for in the 
liturgy there is integration, a perfect balance, a beautiful blending. 
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That blending is found in its perfection in Christ our Priest — in the 
hypostatic union, in the spoken word, the acted miracle, the tears 
over Jerusalem, the impression left on Veronica’s veil and on 
Veronica’s soul. 

His words are life and alive with possibilities for integration. 
“Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's and unto God 
the things that are God’s,” does not indicate a stupid divorce of 
Church and state but a divinely wise integration of the human 
and divine. There was more than mud went into the eyes of the 
blind man when the Priest from Galilee anointed his eyes with 
clay. There were more than salty tears shed over Jerusalem, more 
than patterned drops of bloody perspiration left on a kind woman’s 
veil. For the Priest from Galilee was also from heaven, and those 
He gathered about Him, He wished to bring back home, by making 
them one with Himself, human and divine. 

He continues to do it beautifully in the liturgy, the liturgy which 
does not separate but integrates, does not blind but enlightens 
those who are willing to study and pray, does not merely shed 
ceremonial tears over a sinful world but gives saints a social sense 
of salvation, the liturgy, finally, which does not succumb to senti- 
ment but elevates it to the realm of sacrifice. 

Ite, Missa est. Each day as you come down from the altar, filled 
with the yearning to do always the things that are pleasing to God, 
you will find that holy prudence is necessary in deciding whether 
or not some specific work is the work of the priest. But you will 
find, too, that the holy liturgy, with its High Priest, human and 
divine, can help you to see that whatsoever is human is to be 
divinized, whatsoever things are secular are to be made holy, 
whatsoever things exist are to be restored in Christ. 

Arisaig, N. S. Peter A. NEARING 


MASS VESTMENTS AND CHRISTIAN DRESS: 


CRIPTURE says, “Before prayer prepare thy soul, and be not 
as a man that tempts God” (Ecclus. 18:23). Earnest prepara- 
tion is needed for the Mass which is the greatest act of worship 

and best prayer man can offer to God. The sacrifice of the altar 
must be offered with mind alert and with a consciousness of the 


*A sample from the “Sermon Outlines for the Eucharistic Year 1952” of 
the diocese of St. Cloud, Minn. (cf. January Worsup, p. 95). 
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grandeur of this mystery. The priest prepares himself by special 
prayers and meditation. The body too should be prepared. This 
outer preparation consists in clothing it with sacred garments. 

I. There is an instinctive awareness that better clothes should be 
worn for the celebration of Mass. It is a common practice to dress 
up for special functions or office (e.g., academic robe of graduates, 
uniforms of soldiers, policemen, boy scouts, etc., cassock, religious 
habit, wedding dress). From the earliest days of the Church special 
garments were set aside for the use of the minister of the altar. At 
first these vestments did not differ in form or description from 
those in common use in the upper classes of society. Nevertheless, 
it is certain that the garments used for the service of the altar 
were kept exclusively for that purpose and could not be worn out- 
side church. Later, when styles of dress changed, the Church kept 
the older forms, so that from that day on liturgical dress differed 
from ordinary clothes. 

Our present liturgical vestments are adaptations of these older 
garments of the sanctuary. “The fact that the priest wears garments 
that are not only better but really quite special, distinct from the 
garments of ordinary civil life, enhanced where possible by the 
preciousness of the material and by decoration —all this can have 
but one meaning: that the priest in a sense leaves this earth and 
enters another world” (Jungmann, The Mass of the Roman Rite, 
I, 280). The vestments in which the priest is clothed at Mass 
heighten the sacredness and majesty of the liturgy. 

II. Cf. Introduction of Fr. Stedman’s Sunday Missal for a good 
treatment of individual vestments. (The priest might vest from a 
table set in the sanctuary on this Sunday, and give his explanation 
or sermon as he vests. Since the symbolical meanings that have in 
the course of time become attached to the separate items of Mass 
vesture are rather arbitrary, and even conflicting, it is suggested 
that not too much time be devoted to the individual articles of 
dress. What is important is that the celebrant wears “special 
clothes” for the great event, and in this is meant to represent also 
the congregation. Of the various vestments, alb, stole and chasuble 
deserve the most stress. ) 

III. The inner and outer preparation for Mass applies to the 
faithful as well as to the priest. On this point St. Paul already 
wrote, “Let a man prove himself,” i.e., make sure of his disposi- 
tions and the state of his conscience (1 Cor. 11:28). Also the laity 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


put aside their clothes of everyday and wear special garments for 
the Sunday Mass. Both in civil and religious life we dress up for 
special occasions. There is no worthier occasion in the Christian’s 
life than holy Mass on Sunday. The putting on of “our Sunday best” 
for our first duty and privilege of the week may be compared with 
the clothing of the priest for the sacrifice of the altar. Dressing up 
for the Lord’s day is a very old custom, full of deep meaning and 
symbolism. It helps to impress on our mind that Sunday is a holy 
day, the high point of the week, the great weekly feastday of 
Christians. It helps us to acquire and maintain a dignified Christian 
notion of dress. 

IV. Mother Church herself teaches us the deeper meaning of 
clothes. From her we learn that it is proper to be careful of our 
looks and outward appearance, not indeed for vain display, but 
because of our intrinsic dignity as redeemed children of God. 
Our body too is to be redeemed and consecrated to the divine 
service. By her practice of clothing the bodies of priests with 
beautiful vestments, by adorning her altars and temples with 
flowers, linens and lights, with carpets, statues and pictures, and 
other works of art, Mother Church sets the example. Since our 
bodies, likewise, are temples of God, we adorn them in order to 
honor God within. “Do you not know that your members are the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, who is in you, whom you have from 
God? . . . Glorify God and bear him in your body” (1 Cor. 6:19f.) 

Mother Church often speaks of the new life of grace received at 
baptism as a garment put on in addition to our ordinary life. As an 
outward sign of this invisible grace within, the newly baptized is 
given a white garment or its minimum substitute, a white linen 
cloth, along with earnest words to preserve it unto life everlasting. 
“Receive this white garment, and see that you wear it without 
stain to the judgment seat of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you may 
enjoy life everlasting.” (It is to remind them of their baptismal 
innocence and dress that children wear white for first Communion 
and confirmation.) We are accustomed to speak of the garment 
of sanctifying grace and of staining this robe by sin. On his return 
as a humble penitent to his father’s home, the prodigal son received 
back the “best robe” which he had destroyed by an evil life (Luke 
15:22). Our Lady was clothed with “the garments of salvation” 
from the first moment of her existence (introit of Immaculate 
Conception ). 
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Putting on our Sunday best serves as a reminder of this baptismal 
garment which visibly pictures our inner transformation into Christ 
through grace. Dressing up in our Sunday clothes thus recalls our 
duty of continuing the great Christian work begun in baptism: to 
“put on” Christ and to “put off’ the old man with his evil deeds, as 
St. Paul exhorts in words that suggest the picture of a garment 
(Col. 3:9; Eph. 4:22, 24; Gal. 3:27; Rom. 13:14). We are properly 
dressed for Sunday Mass when we are vested with the baptismal 
garment of grace and, realizing our dignity as children and temples 
of God destined to receive the garment of eternal glory in heaven, 
our body is clothed to honor the presence of God within. Carry 
Christ within, exhibit Him without. 

V. We have almost forgotten the religious character of Sunday 
clothes. We must learn to see their thoroughly Christian signifi- 
cance as a part of our earnest preparation for the sacrifice of Mass. 
They symbolize the “new creature” in Christ who is to be renewed 
at the altar of our parish church. From the Gospel of the 19th 
Sunday after Pentecost we learn that the Mass is like a wedding 
feast (an anticipation of the wedding feast of heaven). We must 
wear the correct dress at this feast. 

Body and soul are consecrated to the blessed Trinity by the 
sacraments of baptism and confirmation. Both must be vested 
properly with clothes of dignity. We should not forget or renounce 
our Christian dignity as redeemed children of God in choosing 
our outer garments. Secular fashion often aims primarily at a 
personal display of vanity and sometimes at fashioning dresses 
that are occasions of sin. This is a desecration of God’s temple and 
contrary to the spirit of a true Christian. 


IT CAN BE DONE! 
O™ OF the most popular features of the current novena 


services is that of handing in written petitions, or checking 
off relevant items on printed lists of “intentions,” which are 
then slipped into a box set there for the purpose. These are then 
often read aloud, either in full or summarily, by the priest conduct- 
ing the service. Sometimes they are brought up to the altar. The 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WorsHP, 
to any address designated, will be paid for every item printed. — Ep. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


practice seems to fill a deep-seated, instinctive urge: one’s needs 
aren't kept bottled up in self; expressing them in writing, which is 
brought to shrine or altar, gives an assurance that they will now 
be attended to; and having them read aloud invokes the helpful 
prayer of others. The same sound Christian instinct, in fact, is at 
work which formerly found expression in the graffiti (scribbled 
inscriptions on walls near tombs of martyrs) or the public reading 
of the diptychs at Mass. 

Obviously, the parish Mass is the proper and most effective 
public petition for the special as well as the general needs of the 
congregation. But the development of Mass stipends began to 
limit the application of the Mass, in people’s minds, largely to the 
donor of the stipend. This summer I saw a solution in action that 
restored to the Mass a function for which novena services have 
been supplying a needed psychological substitute. 

St. Severin in Paris is the university church, and one of the 
parishes where the liturgical movement has achieved most striking 
results in terms of Mass attendance, participation, and community 
spirit. In back of the church a very large book, with blank pages, 
lies open on a lectern. A ball-bearing pen hangs alongside. The top 
of each page carries the legend: “Special Intentions for . . . [next 
Sunday's] Mass.” A lettered sign above, prominently under an 
electric light, invites the congregation to inscribe their intentions. 
After a hesitant start, the people began to respond with a will. The 
lists seem to include every ill and heartache —as well as cause for 
joy — possible in human relations. (If the open book is too “open” 
for our parishioners’ sensibilities, the novena-type of box and 
printed petitions to be checked off would do as well.) 

At the offertory of the next Sunday’s Mass, or perhaps at the 
first Memento, some of the more urgent intentions are then read 
publicly by a priest in the sanctuary, together with a summary of 
the remainder, and recommended to the charity of all present at 
this Mass. An occasional reminder that all must bear each other’s 
burdens and thus fulfil the law of Christ helps keep things in 
proper perspective. 

Any number of variations or possible adaptations of this custom 
at St. Severin immediately suggest themselves. But the underlying 
idea is sound and deserves attention. Incidentally, it contributes 
to bringing the “parish Mass” into due relief. 
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OUR COVER DESIGN 


ING DAVID is important not only as a harp player, or psalm- 
ist, but as king. He is the head of the royal house of which 
Christ, the “Son of David,” is both the last scion and the 

glorious fulfilment. His kingship, established by God Himself, fore- 
shadowed that Kingdom created by the God-Man which is to 
embrace all men and shall never end. Hence the artist has given 
him a sceptre surmounted by the emblem of Christ. His throne, 
too, recalls the eternal throne of God “who sitteth upon the Cheru- 
bim.” The picture is seasonal, inasmuch as the liturgy of November 
and of the last Sundays after Pentecost is concerned with the 
parousia, the final accomplishment of the Kingdom of Christ. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — Rev. Joun Tracy Exuis, professor of 
O American Church History at the Catholic University in 

Washington and editor of the Catholic Historical Review, 
has recently completed a monumental biography of Cardinal Gib- 
bons (Bruce). — Mary Perkins Ryan (At Your Ease in the Catholic 
Church, Learning How to Pray, etc.) and husband John Julian are 
successfully authoring books as well as babies, and at about the 
same rate. Their home is in South Bend, Ind.— Rev. Epwarp J. 
SuTFIN is an assistant at St. Joseph’s parish, Burlington, Vermont. 
— Donatp AtTtwatTER, our associate editor, is perhaps most widely 
known for his Catholic Dictionary and several standard books on 
the Eastern Churches. He lives in St. Ives, Cornwall. — Rev. Peter 
Nearinc, pastor of Arisaig, Nova Scotia, was the executive secre- 
tary of the Maritime Liturgical Week in mid-August. 

* 

In 1950, an abbreviated and simplified form of the divine office 
in the vernacular was published in Germany for the use of religious 
not obligated to the full breviary (Officium Divinum Parvum. 
Edited by Rev. Hildebrand Fleischmann, O.S.B. Herder. Pp. xxx- 
560). Bishops Stohr of Mainz and Landersdorfer of Passau wrote 
the “Episcopal Foreword.” In it they state that the volume was 
issued at the request and with the collaboration of the Liturgical 
Commission of the Bishops’ Conference of Fulda. “The hierarchy 
(of Germany) desire, with this new Office, to give to religious 
communities who are not obliged to recite the Roman breviary 
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but who nevertheless wish for a closer prayer participation in the 
liturgical year, a substitute for the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin 
which corresponds to their needs and which in reality is nothing 
else than a simplified and shortened form of the Roman breviary.” 
At the same time they recommend the use of the volume to the 
laity. Permission from the Holy See had been obtained by the 
Bishops for the general substitution of this new Office in place of 
the customary Marian Office. At the present time, we are told, 
nearly a 100,000 religious are availing themselves of the permission, 
and satisfaction about its use is unisonous and enthusiastic. 

A similar permission was granted to the Dutch hierarchy, for a 
Dutch adaptation of the breviary, and in this case we have the 
official text. Under date of February 21, 1950, the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Religious addressed the following rescript to Cardinal de 
Jong of Utrecht: 

“The Sacred Congregation of Religious, with the approval of His 
Holiness, herewith grants to Your Eminence as well as to the other 
Ordinaries of the province the power to permit religious congrega- 
tions who ask for it, whether they be of diocesan or pontifical juris- 
diction, to recite the Short Breviary compiled in the Dutch lan- 
guage from the Roman breviary by Rev. Th. Stallaert, instead of 
the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin or other prayers hitherto 
imposed by their respective constitutions.” 

In France, two distinct adaptations of the breviary for religious 
have recently made their appearance: one edited by Fr. Henri, 
O.P., the other by the monks of Encalcat. Both have already been 
officially adopted by various communities, with approval or en- 
couragement of the local Ordinaries. 

In the United States, the Short Breviary antedates these Euro- 
pean efforts by ten years, and in content anticipates their chief 
features. It is reason for profound satisfaction that a number of 
religious communities have in recent years introduced it as their 
official prayer, and that interest in its adoption is being expressed 
by many more. 

5 

The following Thanksgiving Mass announcement appeared in a 
parish bulletin last year. Many a parish might envy the liturgical 
life and community spirit it reveals. But all parishes could run 
their own version. 

“Thursday. Thanksgiving Day. High Mass at 8:00 a.m., in 
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thanksgiving for all the blessings of the past year—for the new 
school, for the new bus and the bus drivers, for the new organ 
and the wonderful concert of dedication, for the friendship of 
professor Mathis [who helps with dialog and community sung 
Mass], for the new plumbing system, for the improvement of the 
basement, for the painting of the church, for the vigorous active 
board of trustees, for the ability to pay our school debt, for the 
growth of the parish with many wonderful new families, for our 
fine converts, for our successful Sunday school, for our health, for 
our whole-wheat flour, for our Mom and Pop parties, for the suc- 
cess of our money-raising projects, for the fine Junior Choir and 
their director, for the Senior Choir and their devotion, for the fine 
organizations we have, for our love for each other, for our growth 
in holiness, for our year together, for our contentment and happi- 
ness, for the Recitative Mass, for the more and more mothers who 
ask for the blessings of the Church before and after childbirth, 
for the greater solemnity of our baptisms, for the wonders of birth 
that have happened, for the small number of funerals, for large 
families, for the family spirit of unity as manifested in the number 
of families who go to Mass together, for our patience and long- 
suffering with the discordant symphony of the children at Mass, 
for our first visit of the Bishop, for our large number of Confirma- 
tions and first holy Communions, for the improvement of our sacred 
vessels of the altar, for the new chalice and ciborium, for the faith- 
fulness of the altar boys, for the Boy Scouts and their leaders, for 
the new and Christian system of tuitions, for the number of children 
we have in Catholic school, for the prospect of a new Catholic high 
school, for Our Parish Party Line [the parish publication] and its 
devoted staff, for the love of our people for their parish, for the 
Rosary Crusade and its blessings, for the innumerable unknown 
and hidden blessings that have come to our parish and to the fam- 
ilies of our parish—for all these and a hundred others, we offer 
this Mass of Thanksgiving together. Won’t you come and join us 
at Mass Thursday and receive holy Communion as your thanks- 
giving?” 

The parish is that of the Little Flower, South Bend, Ind., Fr. Jo- 
seph Payne, pastor. A grateful parishioner sent us the bulletin. 


One of the best commentaries on the liturgy of the Sundays, 
The Year of Our Lord, by Aemiliana Loehr, has been out of print 
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for several years. A new German edition has amplified the text by 
including the days of Lent and ember days. Fr. Michael Ducey, 


' 0.S.B., the original translator, is willing to undertake the work of 


translating the new, larger edition, if sufficient interest is shown 
to convince an American publisher to accept the book. We ask all 
who would want the volume to so inform Fr. Ducey, at King of 
Martyrs Priory, Fifield, Wis. 

+ 

The English Liturgy Society (the British counterpart of our 

Vernacular Society) has reorganized and elected Worsuir’s asso- 
ciate editor Fr. Clifford Howell, S.J., as its new Chairman. The 
society is planning to revive its quarterly journal, The English 
Liturgist, which ceased publication upon the death of its founder- 
editor Fr. Gosling two years ago. We look forward to some vigorous 
propaganda under the direction of Fr. Howell, who is not one to 
allow seeds of hope to wither quietly. 

* 


Good, Bad, and Different: 7 eal in proof-galley: “The laity, 
in virtue of their pay-priesthood. . 


COMMUNICATIONS 


“CLOISTERED PIETY” 


To the Editor: —I thought you might be interested in the following 
incident which took place during the summer at a large Catholic Action 
meeting attended by moderators of YCS and YCW groups from all over 
the country. A discussion on lay spirituality came up, and like most 
discussions was soon sidetracked on a single issue only. The point that 
was emphasized over and over again by the participants— men and 
women religious of the various educational orders and a few diocesan 
priests — was the need for keeping the spirituality of the laity different 
from that of religious and clergy. “We must not foist upon our young 
people a cloistered piety,” was the incessant refrain. 

What was disturbing in this worthy objective was that it came from 
groups of Sisters and Brothers whose communities regard it as a liturgical 
advance when the rosary is recited in the vernacular and not in Latin. 
What they meant by a “cloistered piety” they regarded as a higher 
form of prayer life; for them the use of examens, specific periods of time 
set aside for meditation and spiritual reading, etc., constituted the 
means best adapted to the religious life; whereas, for the laity a forma- 
tion through the Church’s own liturgy was advocated as best. 
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One with even the slightest sense of history must have wondered at 
this strange inversion of values. How religious, whose only contact with 
the “first and indispensable source of Christian spirit” is through a 
twenty minute low Mass three hundred and sixty days of the year — 
how these religious were to introduce the young people in their YCS 
and YCW to the Church’s own liturgy, this was never discussed. When 
the formation of these very religious separates them from the fulness of 
liturgical life, how are they to introduce their students to it? When, for 
instance, can we lay religious - 2 to have reasoned hope for some 
adapted form of the divine officer 

A Lay RELIcIous 


BOOK REVIEWS 


LA NAISSANCE, LE MARIAGE, LA MORT. By Rev. Paul Doncoeur, 
S.J. Les Presses d’'Ile de France, 1, Rue Granciére, Paris. 1951. Pp. 256. 
Cloth. 

When reading a book, I usually check off in pencil any striking pas- 
sages or thoughts that seem worth recording. A second reading of these 
marked passages then usually results in drastic elimination. This small 
volume proved an exception. Not only were there an extraordinarily 
large number of good texts, but the second culling discarded relatively 
few. The book is a re-edition, with some changes, of one whose stock 
was destroyed during the war. The author, one of the best-known figures 
in the liturgical movement of France, though advanced in years, has led 
the way in youthful zest for a living and honest public worship that 
corresponds to the needs of modern man. (Cf. his article, “Sincerity in 
the Liturgical Apostolate,” Orate Fratres, XXIII, 1949, pp. 303-12.) 
Yet he is anything but a revolutionary — as this volume again proves. 
His roots are firmly set in tradition. He knows how to use the multiple 
diocesan missals and rituals, especially of France, the Fathers and acts of 
councils, and such collections as Marténe, to draw from them “new” 
light on the meaning of baptism, marriage and Christian dying. And all 
in a style reminiscent of Brémond! The result is a delight to the reader, 
who willingly allows himself to be guided by such a master. 

The splendid prayers that he resurrects from the medieval and later 
French diocesan liturgical books make one question the wisdom of 
Guéranger’s crusade for ruthless Gleichschaltung of texts. Thus the col- 
lects from the 18th century Missal of Paris for a mother before child- 
birth (p. 27), the Mass “On the Anniversary of Baptism” (pp. 8Off.), 
the preface for a nuptial Mass (p. 156), and many other texts should 
not have been allowed to go lost. 

The author writes as a Frenchman for Frenchmen, recalling their 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


national Christian heritage. But the substance of what he offers is of 
universal import. 
St. John’s Abbey Goprrey L. Diexmann, O.S.B. 


CATHOLIC AUTHORS. Contemporary Biographical Sketches. Edited by 
Rev. Matthew Hoehn, O.S.B. St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N.J. 1952. 
Pp. xiv-633. Illustrated. Cloth, $6.50. 

The first volume of Catholic Authors (1948) received such approval 
that the author has now prepared a supplementary volume, containing 
biographical sketches of 374 authors who are either living now or have 
died since 1930. None of the authors who are presented in this volume 
appeared in the first volume. 

Though Fr. Matthew compiled these biographies primarily for librar- 
ians, the sketches are not stereotyped or merely informational. On the 
contrary, they are vivid and even dramatic, and make interesting reading 
for their own sake. One sometimes feels that this very feature has com- 
manded undue attention. Cardinal Mindszenty and Maria Augusta 
Trapp (of the Trapp Family Singers) ordinarily are not thought of as 
authors; but they have each written something, and the dramatic or 
attractive story of their lives has somehow compelled the author to 
include them. This means that the work is exhaustive, and that one will 
find here many sketches he could not find elsewhere. Readers of 
Worsuip will be pleased to find excellent sketches of Msgr. Martin 
Hellriegel, of Fathers Pius Parsch, John Oesterreicher, Jean Daniélou, 
H.A.R., and others. Librarians, students and anyone interested in the 
personalities or life stories of contemporary Catholic authors will find 
the book attractive, easy to use, and completely authoritative. 

St. John’s Abbey RonaLp W. Ro torr, O.S.B. 


EACH HOUR REMAINS. By a Carmelite Nun. The Newman Press, West- 

minster, Md. 1952. Pp. 232. Cloth. $3.00. 

if a person loves God, he or she cannot but be interested in the 
kingdom of God. Like St. Therese with her missionaries, this Carmelite 
nun cannot seem to get Catholic Action out of her mind. She writes about 
it as something respectable, logical, necessary; and that is refreshing in 
these times. But there are some reservations. One must rejoice in her 
insistence on contemplation as the basis and mainspring of Catholic 
Action. She returns to this relationship again and again. (Nowhere, how- 
ever, does she indicate any relationship between the liturgy and con- 
templation.) But when it comes to the actual field of Catholic Action and 
what it is to accomplish in the world, it is difficult to make out what she 
really wants. On the one hand she says, “Let contemplatives also be 
practical” (p. 220). Then just a few lines down, in answer to the ques- 
tion, “What can we do to build a new world”? she answers: “We can do 
just this. We can ask God to build it.” If she means that advice for Car- 
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melite nuns, we have no quarrel with her. But if the laity follow her 


advice and wish to limit the apostolate to prayer alone (and there are |” 


such), what happens to Catholic Action? And to the insistence of Cardi- 
nals Suhard and Saliége that Catholic Action take flesh, that it concern 
itself with the Christianizing of the institutions that condition modem 
man for better or for worse? 

We hope that this does not seem like petty cavilling. This book has 
much good in it, and the author’s viewpoints, based on an astonishingly 
wide range of reading, are stimulating, fresh, and delightfully expressed. 
We are just a little weary of the excessive worry of so many pious souls 
concerning the word “action” and the renewal of social conditions. After 
all, we are men, not angels. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. LAwrRENCE, O.S.B. 


WOMEN TODAY. By Rev. John Fitzsimons. Sheed & Ward, New York. 
Pp. ix-192. Cloth, $2.50. 


Father Fitzsimons, the well-known Young Christian Workers chaplain | 


in England, writes about women’s problems in our industrial society. In 
terms of the inquiry technique, it might be said that he has observed that 
women’s conflicts arise from the modern pressure to adapt their natures 
to the standards of men, when their natures are meant to be comple- 
mentary. He has judged that a woman is made to love and to be loved 
and that motherhood — whether physical or spiritual — is the central fact 
of her life; yet modern culture subordinates this function and leaves 
women frustrated. But in this book Fr. Fitzsimmons refrains from de- 
fining the action, preferring to leave it to the women to “discover them- 
selves, with their latent powers and possibilities as well as their obliga- 
tions.” 

The book has a practical approach, with statistics and examples from 
the industrial culture of Great Britain and the United States. There are 
chapters on feminism and its basis, on women’s sexual standards, women’s 
intelligence, emotions, love, work, education, the single woman, and one 
called “Toward a Theology of Women.” It should be useful to anyone 
advising women, especially single women living in an industrial society. 

Although Fr. Fitzsimons cautions in the introduction that masculine 
and feminine qualities are not exclusive, sometimes he treats women as 
a monolithic class, as in the section (pp.72-117) where he relies upon 
the analysis of Gina Lombrosa. Women are different from one another. 
And has not the 35-year old mother — from the time she was a 
21-year old bride? Perhaps wiser, more realistic, sometimes battered and 
even overcome with responsibilities? Or is it not possible for her to be 
aware of the need and = of grace and to have an insight and 
spirituality quite beyond her former years? 

There is a selected and annotated bibliography at the end. 

Collegeville, Minn. ARLEEN M. Hynes 
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The Thomas More Book Club IS different. Instead of a “free” 
dividend book after you’ve purchased a certain number, you re- 
ceive a 25 to 30 per cent discount AT ONCE on every book 
you select. 


Books for mental and spiritual growth — not the kind to read on 
the run. As a member you can choose the particular books you 
want from a wide selection (twenty-one last year) of books to 
suit the taste of every discriminating reader. 


No membership fee. The only requirement is that you purchase 
four Club selections from the wide variety offered — AT SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS. 


You receive our big Newsletter each month without charge de- 
scribing IN ADVANCE the forthcoming selections so that you 
can decide whether or not you want them. 


Special Saving! Members can subscribe to the modern book 
review magazine, BOOKS ON TRIAL, at a reduction of $2.00 — 
you pay only $1.00 for a one year subscription instead ©f $3.00, 
the regular subscription price. 


UNDERSTANDING EUROPE by Christopher Dawson 
SAINTS FOR NOW edited by Clare Boothe Luce 

YESTERDAY, TODAY AND FOREVER by Maria Augusta Trapp 
ONE SKY TO SHARE by Raymond Leopold Bruckberger, O.P. 
THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOR edited by Frank Sheed 
CATHOLICISM AND AMERICAN FREEDOM by J. O'Neill 
LIVING THE MASS by F. Desplanques, S.J. 

THE BETROTHED by Alessandro Manzoni 





THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB, 210 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Yes, I want to belong to a different kind of a book club. Please 

0 enroll me in the Thomas More Book Club. I agree to purchase a 
minimum of four Thomas More Book Club selections a year at 
the SPECIAL DISCOUNTS. Please send me BOOKS ON TRIAL 
at the special members’ price of only $1.00 a year, a saving of 
$2.00 a year over the regular subscription price. 


Please send me complete information about the Thomas More 
Book Club. 
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Completely Up-to-Date Rituals 


Revised in accordance with new Vatican Rituale Romanum, 1952 Edition 


SICK CALL RITUAL 

Compiled from the Vatican Typical Edition 
including all essential texts. Complete and 
easy to follow. For administration of the 
Sacraments to the sick under all circum- 
stances and emergencies. 

Vest Pocket Size—3” x 4%”"—192 Pages 
Imitation leather, gold edge................ $1.75 


Morocco leather, gold edge. ................06 2.75 
BAPTISMAL RITUAL 

Contents: The Baptism of Children (sin- 

gular and plural forms). Reception of 


Converts: Baptism in Danger of Death. 
Form for supplying of ceremonies of Bap- 


tism for Infants, form for Adults. Short 
form Blessing the Font or Baptismal 
Water. The Churching of Women. 

5” x 74”—120 Pages 
Black Imitation leather  ..........:ccee $3.50 


MARRIAGE RITUAL 
Contents: The Rite of Marriage—with the 
Questions, Answers and exhortations in 
English in their proper places. The Nuptial 
Blessing in Mass—outside of Mass. Prayers 
recited for Bridal Couple outside of Mass. 
Method of assisting at Mixed Marriage. The 
Blessing for Silver and Golden Wedding 
Anniversaries. 

7%” x 10%”"—48 Pages 
Red imitation leather 


PRIEST’S RITUAL 

Compiled from Vatican Typical Edition. 
Latin with English Rubrics. English trans- 
lation side by side with Latin when use- 
ful for practical purposes. Separate sing- 
ular and plural forms of prayers. 

Vest Pocket Size—3” x 45%”"—320 Pages 
Leather, gold edges 
With Thumb Index 


BURIAL RITUAL 
Contents: The Absolution after .Mass on 
burial day, at the grave. The Absolution at 
the catafalque after Requiem Mass on An- 
niversary days, other occasions. The Burial 
of Children. The service as carried out 
when a Prelate performs Absolution. 
7%” x 10%"—64 Pages 
Purple imitation leather 


THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS 
for Sundays and Holydays 
(Pulpit Edition) 
Confraternity Text. Regular Paragraphs. 
922 Sermon Outlines. 8 Outlines for Each 
Sunday. 73 Commentaries, Large Print 
Missal Type. Easy to Read. Printed in Red 
and Black. Flexible Covers. 328 Pages, 54” 
x 8%”, 
Imitation red edge, ribbon 
marke 


r 
Leather, gold edge, ribbon marker.... 5.00 
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ALTAR PRAYERS 
New Revised Edition—in harmony with the 
latest indulgences. Completely revised to 
include Indulgences in the latest “Preces et 
Pia Opera.”” The most frequently used pub- 
lic prayers and devotions. 

7” x 10”°—110 Pages 
Black imitation leather 


THE PRIEST’S COMPANION 
By Rev. B. F. Marcettau, SS. A Manual of 
Prayers, Devotions, Meditations and Self 
Direction. A Month’s Consideration for Sac- 
ramental Visits; Brief Meditations on Holy 
Orders, etc. 
398 pages, 
flexible 


44%” x 6%”. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


THE RACCOLTA 

The Official Edition, Newly Revised 
This prayerbook is a treasury of the 
Church’s only official indulgenced prayers 
Prayers for every purpose—every occasion, 
from. the briefest ejaculations to the com- 
plete Novena. Printed in Red and Black. 

445,” x 7”—700 Pages 

Imitation leather, red edge .................. $4.75 


THE PSALMS 


A Prayer Book. Approved English transla- 
tion with Latin text authorized by His 


Holiness, Pope Pius XII. Arranged for 
spiritual reading, meditation and prayer 
450 pages, size 7” x 4%”. 

NE, MINI scscctccccsncnensctencecsonsensomnend $4.75 
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FIDES ALBUMS 





The new series of liturgical picture pam- 
phlets, FIDES ALBUMS are written and 
pictorialized from the point of view of the 
laymen—spelling out the social implications 
of the sacraments to the parish community. 
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Outstanding Books 


——_— Orchard Series ——— 


THE RULE OF ST. BENEDICT 


Edited and translated by Abbot Justin McCann, O.S.B.—An accur- 
ate and readable version of the Holy Rule, giving the Latin and 
English on facing pages. This is the second revised edition. No 
better description of the Rule can be given than the words of St. 
Gregory the Great: “A Rule for Monks which is conspicuous 
discretion. It is written in a lucid style. If anyone wishes to know 
Benedict’s life and character more precisely, he may find a com- 
plete account of his principles and practice in the ordinances of 
that Rule.” $2.75 


THE CLOUD ON UNKNOWING And Other Treatises 


By An —— Mystic of the 14th Century, edited by Abbot Justin 
McCann, O.S.B.—Written in England in Chaucer’s century, this 
work shows a spiritual writer of great force and eed and a 
master of singularly vigorous and we English. The Cloud 
calls for a definite and difficult life of the spirit and its lofty 
spirituality is addressed to souls exceptionally endowed by nature 
and by grace. $3.00 


REVELATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE Shewed fo a Devout Ankress 


By Dame Julian of Norwich, edited by Dom Roger Hudleston, 
O.S.B.—One of the great medieval English classics of devotion 
which reveals a mind that has penetrated deeply to the mysteries 
of Catholicism, both on its doctrinal and its personal sides. The 
sixteen visions given to Julian of Norwich lead the soul onward to a 
very striking concept of its own relation to God. It is one of the 
most famous books ever written on divine communications $3.25 





THE TWO VOICES 
Spiritual Conferences of R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by C. C. Martindale, S.J.—Twenty-eight 
practical conferences arranged according to a certain internal 
progression from the somewhat abstract groundwork of the Chris- 
tian life to the breath-taking goal of that life, the knowledge of and 
union with God. Father Steuart’s thoughts will impel readers to 
adopt the one indispensable life-rule: in the search for — 
one must ruthlessly cast all else aside until one finally lays hold 
00 


of God. $3. 
Wherever good books are sold 
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Pope Pius XII in his encyclical MEDIATOR DEI says: 

“All the faithful should be aware that to participate in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice is their chief duty and supreme dignity” 
(n. 80). 

“They should not think it enough to participate in the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice with that general intention which befits mem- 
bers of Christ and children of the Church, but let them 
further, in keeping with the spirit of the sacred Liturgy, be 
most closely united with the High Priest and His earthly 
minister” (n. 104). 

“Therefore they are to be praised who with the idea of 
getting the Christian people to take part more easily and 
more fruitfully in the Mass, strive to make them familiar with 
the Roman Missal, so that the faithful, united with the priest, 
may pray together in the very words and sentiments of the 
Church” (n. 105). 


(Write for descriptive folder of the newly revised one- and four-volume 
Daily Missal and also of the large, annotated edition.) 
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